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The Garden of Swords—A Legend of Peace 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Antan the King had a vision, 
For to him in the darkness suddenly ap- 
peared the White Lady, silver-winged. 
Antan listened to the music of her words, 
and a dream rose in his heart— 

A hopeless dream—perhaps—yet Antan 
dared believe. 

And the White Lady had promised—a mir- 
acle! 


In the morning Antan the King went forth 
and told of the Vision, 

Told of the White Lady and the promise 
in the night time. 

Through long years the King journeyed, 
and through many lands, 

Telling always of the Lady. 

And wherever he went the people came 
forth and listened; 

Listened with light on their faces, while 
they held their swords in their hands. 


Antan spoke of Peace: 

“For what does it profit a nation to war 
against nation? 

Let us gather our swords in a garden, as the 
Vision has told us. 

The Great One has said that all men are 
brothers, 

And even the beasts war not with their own. 

And the White Lady has promised—the 
miracle!” 


Now when all lands had heard of the Vision 
with silver wings, 

The Day came for the bringing of the 
swords, 

The planting of them in a garden, even as 
She had said. 


All nations had faith in the Lady, save 
those, 

Who held the idol of war in their hearts 

And concealed with craft their worship. 


But the Day for the bringing of swords had 
come. 


In the shadows as the west grew crimson 
beyond the temple, 

All the legions of the world raised their 
swords 

And plunged them into the warm earth. 

The earth which had given the steel received 
it back in her bosom; 

Even the swords of the unbelieving na- 
tions—standing afar off. 

Traitors who planned a sacrifice to their 
hidden god, 

A sacrifice of defenseless peoples, 

A holocaust in the hours of sleep! 


The loam was filled with cutting silver. 


Darkness hushed the bird songs. 
*x* * * 


Dawn—radiant! 

Dawn—unbelievable! 

Dawn like no other dawn! 

Dawn on a garden! 

Had not the Vision promised the miracle? 


The swords of war had become the flowers 
of peace. 

Fleur-de-lis and valley lilies, tall yuccas 
and slender daffodils, 

Jonquils and narcissus, tulips and fragile 
orchids, golden lilies of peace. 

And of the swords only leaves—like memo- 
ries remained 

About the flowering bells of a new carillon. 

Dawn like no other dawn! 

Dawn on a garden! 


While standing afar off— 

Sighing reeds brushed against stiff cat-tails, 

An everlasting epitaph— 

Sentinels above the grave of the unbeliev- 
ing nations. 


And among the flowers, between the swords 
of their leaves 

Walked a White Lady, silver-winged. 

And the name of the Lady was Peace. 
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Editorial Comment 


HIS number of Wortp Arrairs lays be- 

fore its readers still more of the addresses 
delivered before the American Conference 
on Institutions for the Establishment of In- 
ternational Justice, held under the auspices 
of the American Peace Society, in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
building, Washington, D. C., May 2-6, 1932. 


HE World Monetary and Economic 

Conference provided for at Lausanne 
is now one of the outstanding major hopes 
of the financial and industrial world. It is 
believed that such a conference will go far 
toward relieving the economic depression. 
The plan is to build on the economic con- 
ference of 1927 and to carry on the work 
begun at the recent Conference at Lausanne. 
There are many measures awaiting solution 
before peoples may expect an end to the 
present world crises. 

The United States has accepted the invi- 
tation to be represented at this Conference, 
with the understanding, however, that 
neither war debts nor tariffs would be dis- 
cussed. This attitude of our Government 
has met with protest abroad on the ground 
that no real results could be expected from 
any conference forbidden to discuss the 
main factors responsible for the world de- 
pression. The London Times, speaking 
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editorially upon this point, said: ““By com- 
mon consent two of the most important of 
these factors are excessive tariffs and war 
debts, and if the Conference is to be for- 
bidden to discuss them it will be con- 
demned in advance to failure—as a matter 
of fact, both war debts and tariffs accupy a 
prominent place in the program of both 
candidates and are certain to be hotly dis- 
cussed during the campaigning. Nothing 
can be gained, and much can be lost, by at- 
tempting to exclude from discussion the 
very problems which call the most urgently 
for solution.” It is our opinion that the 
Conference will be held, possibly not before 
January, and that our Government will be 
represented. It is our further opinion that 
both tariffs and war debts will soon be on 
the table for reconsideration and revision. 


ERTAIN American citizens are taking 
time off from their discussions of poli- 

tics, the depression and the stock market, 
to frame manifestos in behalf of the inde- 
pendence of India. It is evident from these 
manifestos that these persons are in com- 
plete accord with the elusive Mr. Gandhi, 
and that they are utterly opposed to all the 
activities of Great Britain in India. They 
accuse the British of turning the India Na- 
tional Congress into “an illegal conspiracy.” 
In these manifestos, England gets no credit 
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for the painstaking labors of the Simon 
Commission, or for her still more careful 
work at the recent Round Table Confer- 
ence. There is no recognition of the fact 
that England is inviting again representa- 
tives of the Indian States in British India 
to meet with the British government in 
London in November, where the object will 
be to arrive at an agreement on as large a 
number of points as possible. It has to be 
acknowledged that Lord Willington, Vice- 
roy of India, has during the present year 
rendered a great service in the interest of 
constitutional reform and of a better na- 
tional spirit in India. The government of 
India is cooperating with His Majesty’s 
government toward the goal of a more re- 
sponsible government. The result is a 
marked improvement in India’s credit, a re- 
duction of the floating debt, and a rise in 
price of sterling securities. The prime need 
throughout India, as we see it, is the preser- 
vation of peace and order and a prompt ad- 
ministration of justice. These, we believe, 
are the ends Britain aims to achieve. It is 
Parliament that has given India its first idea 
of unity, in spite of what one of India’s 
ablest statesmen has recently called “the no- 
toriously fissiparous tendencies of the In- 
dian character.”” Throughout the twelve 
main languages and the two hundred prin- 
cipal dialects of India, there is no word to 
express a united India. Britain, we believe, 
is working with the immensity and diversity 
of India with more intelligence than any 
private citizens of America can possibly im- 
prove upon. 


HE Manchukuo protocol signed at 

Changchun on September 15 by Gen- 
eral Muto, representing the Emperor of 
Japan and Chang Hsiao-Hsu, Premier of 
Manchukuo, is a masterpiece of brevity and 
meaning. It reads as follows: 


Whereas Japan has recognized the fact that 
Manchukuo, in accordance with the free will of 
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its inhabitants, has organized and established it- 
self as an independent State, and 

Whereas Manchukuo has declared its intention 
of abiding by all international engagements entered 
into by China in so far as they are applicable to 
Manchukuo; 

Now the Governments of Japan and Man- 
chukuo have, for the purpose of establishing a per- 
petual relationship of good neighborhood between 
Japan and Manchukuo, each respecting the terri- 
torial rights of the other, and also in order to se- 
cure the peace of the Far East, agreed as follows: 

1. Manchukuo shall confirm and respect, in so 
far as no agreement to the contrary shall be made 
between Manchukuo and Japan in the future, all 
the rights and interests possessed by Japan or her 
subjects within the territory of Manchukuo by 
virtue of Chino-Japanese treaties, agreements or 
other arrangements, or through Chino-Japanese 
contracts, private as well as public. 

2. Japan and Manchukuo, recognizing that any 
threat to the territory or peace and order of either 
of the high contracting parties constitutes, at the 
same time, a threat to the safety and existence of 
the other, agree to cooperate in the maintenance of 
their national security, it being understood that 
such Japanese forces as may be necessary for this 
purpose shall be stationed in Manchukuo. 


E substitution of moral right for mili- 
tary force still stands as the goal for all 
interested to promote the cause of peace be- 
tween nations. Nothing has happened, be 
it in South America or the Far East, that 
subtracts in any way from this truth. An 
association of nations for the establishment 
of rules and principles to guide them in their 
relation to each other, international tribu- 
nals for the establishment of justice and the 
extension of the practice of arbitration, re- 
peated conferences for the settlement of 
disputes within restricted areas, these still 
remain the hope of the world. 

In the development of these major enter- 
prises, no nation should claim a monoply or 
over-advertise its “leadership.” The gen- 
eral propensity of each people to think it- 
self more righteous, more just, more moral 
than other peoples is probably the chief 
obstacle to any abiding peace between the 
nations. 





— 
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VIDENCES of a return from the 
shambles of depression continue to 
multiply. During the second week of Sep- 
tember, eleven banks which had suspended 
payments were reopened, setting a new high 
record for institutions recommencing busi- 
ness in any week so far this year. Further- 
more, exports and imports of the United 
States registered in August the first upturn 
since March, making a favorable trade bal- 
ance of $18,000,000 as compared with an 
unfavorable balance of $1,871,000 for the 
same month of last year. 


German Equality 


HE German demand for equality of 

status in armaments is the outstanding 
fact affecting at the moment the relations 
of states. The official position of Germany 
and of France upon this point are printed 
elsewhere in these columns. The French 
government has communicated Germany’s 
proposal to Great Britain under the terms 
of the pact of mutual confidence to which 
most of the European states have adhered 
since the Lausanne Conference. Action 
upon Germany’s contention can not be much 
longer delayed, for Germany has announced 
that she can not take further part in the 
Arms Conference without a definite recog- 
nition of “the equality of rights between 
nations.” Behind the German _ govern- 
ment in this matter, of course, are all of 
the other states vanquished in the war, and 
also Italy. 

Aggressive military activities throughout 
Germany are not making the solution of 
this problem any easier. The “martial and 
soldierly idea in the German race” is ex- 
pressed once more in the Stahlhelm Asso- 
ciation of Ex-soldiers, by members of the 
Royal House of Prussia, and by military re- 
views on the old Imperial parade ground. 
The Chauvinists, which includes the Hitler- 
ites, are demanding the total abolition of 
the Treaty of Versailles. These things are 
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not calculated to encourage France to meet 
Germany halfway. 

And yet, French public opinion seems 
now to agree that the sooner the question 
is taken in hand the better. This seems 
also to be the view in London. It is not 
possible, of course, to keep a first-class 
power forever in a second-class position. If 
it is not possible for other nations to reduce 
their armaments to the German level, or to 
admit the right of unlimited rearmament in 
cases where disarmament has actually been 
carried out, a middle course must be found. 
Germany must not be led into taking any 
unilateral action which would destroy all 
hopes for the Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. 


As to Recognizing Manchukuo 


FTER a year, lacking three days, of 
warfare between Japan and China, 
Japan upon September 15 recognized the 
new state Manchukuo and at the same 
time entered into a defensive alliance with 
this new political entity where formerly 
were the three eastern provinces of Feng- 
tien, Kirin, and Heilungkiang, together 
known as Manchuria. This official action 
by Japan raises a variety of problems 
affecting the peace machinery of the world 
and, indeed, the United States. 

Japan is a member of the League of 
Nations and a permanent member of its 
Council. The Covenant of the League was 
designed to protect the existing order of 
states. Technically, the world is con- 
fronted with a new state made up of people 
who have declared themselves independent 
of China, a member of the League. Prac- 
tically, Japan has brought this situation to 
pass as a means of securing essential raw 
materials and food products for her own 
people and a market for her manufactured 
goods. Within a year, Japan has, through 
the use of arms, eliminated Chinese au- 
thority throughout Manchuria. She has 
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done this not only in the interest of her 
food supply, but as a means of defense 
against China and Russia. 

Both Japan and the United States are 
parties to the Nine Power Treaty and to 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. Under the terms 
of the former, both countries agreed that 
Chinese territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity was to be inviolate. The Japanese 
contend that due to the conditions in 
China, which it must be said are very bad, 
Japan has acted throughout only in self- 
defense and that therefore she has violated 
neither of these pacts. 

Secretary Stimson has taken the ground 
that the United States would not recognize 
changes effected in Manchuria in violation 
of the treaties. On January 7, 1932, the 
United States formally notified both China 
and Japan that it would not recognize any 
situation, treaty, or agreement which might 
be brought about by means contrary to the 
Covenant and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris. On March 11, the League of Na- 
tions approved this attitude of our Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, Mr. Stimson pointed 
out in his address of August 8 that con- 
sultation between the signatories of the 
Pact when faced with the threat of its viola- 
tion is inevitable, that the Pact, indeed, 
necessarily carries with it the implication 
of consultation. It is true that both politi- 
cal parties have endorsed in their platforms 
this principle of consultation. 

Has Japan violated the Pact? If she has 
then our Government should call for a 
consultation at once. In the meantime, 
we could not, of course, recognize Man- 
chukuo, for according to the Stimson doc- 
trine the United States can not recognize 
changes in Manchuria brought about in 
violation of the Pact. 

There is here, therefore, a question of 
fact. We can not admit the legality of any 
situation that impairs the treaty rights of 
the United States or of its citizens in China, 
including those which relate to the sover- 
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eignty, the independence, or the territorial 
and administrative integrity of the Repub- 
lic of China or to the inernational policy 
relating to China, commonly known as the 
open door policy; and we can not recognize 
any situation, treaty or agreement, brought 
about by means contrary to the Covenant 
and obligations of the Pact of Paris. Again 
the question is, is the establishment of 
Manchukuo on the ruin of Manchuria con- 
trary to this Pact? Here, surely, is a jus- 
ticiable question capable of determination 
by due process of law. 

It may be that the question will be an- 
swered in the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry set up by the League of Nations. 
This Commission reached Japan the 18th 
of February and went on to China and to 
Manchuria. It will present its report to 
the Council of the League on September 25. 
It is difficult to see how the report can be 
satisfactory both to Japan and to the 
League. 

In any event, the United States is in no 
position to recognize Manchukuo until the 
relation of Japan to existing treaties has 
been determined. 

In the meantime Japan has a very deli- 
cate situation before her. If she annexes 
the new state of Manchukuo as she has 
Korea and Formosa, she will have the dif- 
ficult task of conquering an unconquerable 
people of unknown millions. As Mr. So- 
kolsky, who knows the Orient, has recently 
said: “The Chinese are the unconquer- 
ables of the universe. They not only can 
not be conquered; they can not be gov- 
erned; they can not govern themselves. 
Should Manchukuo become peaceful and 
prosperous, then the Chinese will repossess 
it as they always have in their history by 
the gentle art of increasing the population. 
Against that, no army and no economic 
scheme is worth anything. Thirty million 
Chinese today; 50 million in a decade. 
That is China’s means of conquest. That 


is China’s solution for most problems.” 
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On August 29, Dr. Lo Wen-Kan, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at Nanking, an- 
nounced that China will never surrender 
one inch of her territory nor any of her 
sovereign rights under stress or military 
force; that she will never agree to any 
solution of the present situation main- 
tained and controlled by the Japanese 
military forces in Manchuria. The recog- 
nition of Manchukuo has not softened the 
feeling in China. 

But Japan announces that she has no 
desire to annex Manchuria. Her only 
thought is to protect Manchukuo. She 
claims to be following our example in the 
development of our Monroe Doctrine, the 
example of Great Britain in the develop- 
ment of her Empire. She points to our 
relations to Cuba as an example of the 
motives behind her activities. 

Here surely is a situation that must 
necessarily lead us to reexamine the whole 
peace machinery set up by the victorious 
Powers at Paris following the war. It is 
a major challenge to the peace forces of 
the world. 


The Result of the Lausanne 
Conference 


HE Geneva Arms Conference lasted 

from February 2 to July 23; in a num- 
ber of ways it is still carrying on. The 
Lausanne Conference opened June 16 and 
closed July 9. Yet it is the work of the 
latter that aroused the more attention, es- 
pecially in governmental circles, and which 
is sure to influence more definitely the con- 
duct of nations. The Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
could make little progress, because arma- 
ments are expressions of national policies 
with which the Geneva Conference had little 
to do. The Lausanne Conference, on the 
other hand, dealt with fundamental politi- 
cal questions, questions of grave concern, 
affecting the vital interests of practically 
every one of the Powers, large and small. 
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The financial agreements at Lausanne 
reflected a marked change in recent public 
opinion, especially in France. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
was told that she must pay for her part in 
the war, some $31,000,000,000. Under the 
terms of the Dawes Plan, this amount was 
reduced to $12,500,000,000. The Young 
Plan provided that Germany should pay 
$10,000,000,000. At Lausanne, the cred- 
itor Powers and Germany agreed that the 
bill against Germany for reparations should 
be cancelled altogether, with the under- 
standing that Germany shall make a final 
contribution of $714,000,000 to an interna- 
tional reconstruction pool, this sum to be 
delivered to the Bank of International 
Settlements in the form of German govern- 
ment five percent bonds. These bonds, to 
be held by the bank as trustee, shall not be 
put on the market until after three years 
following the signature of the agreement. 
After the three-year period, the bank may 
negotiate the bonds as it may wish, but 
not below 90 per cent of par. If after 
fifteen years there are any of the bonds 
that cannot be negotiated, such bonds shall 
be cancelled. Germany retains the right 
at any time to redeem the bonds at par. 
The proceeds of the bonds are to be placed 
in a special account to be used as the gov- 
ernments other than Germany, parties to 
the agreement, may determine. There are 
other matters of detail in the agreement; 
but this is in the main the substance of it. 

When this agreement with Germany 
comes into force, the whole reparation 
régime will therefore have come to an end. 
There is a part II, covering certain transi- 
tional measures relating to Germany; a 
part III, relating to non-German repara- 
tions; a part IV, relating to the financial 
and economic reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe; and a part V, calling for 
a World Conference on economic and finan- 
cial questions. 
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The Conference, threatened from time 
to time with defeat, ended in a blaze of 
glory. Mr. MacDonald, chairman of the 
Conference, said in his closing speech: 
“Our work has put a new page in history, 
not the end of the chapter but the begin- 
ning of a new book.” He went on to say: 
“There are no more Reparations. Those 
great payments of sums which represented 
no transfer of goods have not been a pun- 
ishment to one nation, but an affliction to 
all.” And he added: “Europe can not 
exist alone. The agreement signed here 
must have a response elsewhere.” By 
which it was assumed he referred to the 
United States. The agreement was widely 
heralded not only as the beginning of a 
new era, but as an essential aid to the 
Conference for the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. 

While the United States was not repre- 
sented at the Conference, this country is 
evidently a party at interest. When the 
agreement goes into effect, England stands 
to lose nearly $1,000,000,000 a year on 
account of reparations and debt payments 
which have been suspended, at a time when 
she owes annually abroad considerably 
more than that account. Relatively, the 
agreement hits France even harder. Since 
these and other countries will be expected 
to renew their payments to the United 
States on December 15, the attitude of the 
United States toward her creditors abroad 
is of more than passing interest. Unless 
our country cancels or reduces the debts, 
it is difficut to see how the Lausanne Agree- 
ment can be accepted. Indeed, our debtors 
at the Conference attached to the agree- 
ment a procés-verbal in which they flatly 
said that ratification of the agreement will 
not be effected until a satisfactory settle- 
ment has been reached between them and 
their own creditors. This agreement seems 


clearly to mean that unless the United 
States is willing to cancel or reduce the 
debts, the Lausanne Agreement will fail, 
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when all the governments will be in the 
position they occupied before the Hoover 
Moratorium. 

The fact remains, however, that no more 
reparations or war debts will be paid in 
Europe. In case satisfactory arrangements 
are not made with the United States, there 
will be no ratification of the agreement, 
and they will have to have another confer- 
ence. On December 15, the United States 
is due to receive from Great Britain $91,- 
950,000, from France $30,000,000, and from 
Italy $7,395,520. To these sums must be 
added the amount of the first installments 
for the repayment of the annuities sus- 
pended by the Hoover Moratorium. No 
government, so far as we know, plans to 
default on these payments, although at this 
writing Estonia, Latvia and Poland will 
exercise their right to postpone payments 
on principal for two years. There is no 
effective demand throughout the United 
States either for the cancellation or deduc- 
tion of the debts. The original refunding 
of these debts to the United States was 
based on the familiar principle of the 
“capacity to pay.” In the light of the pres- 
ent economic situation, we believe that the 
United States, after the elections, will be 
quite willing to reconsider those refund- 
ing agreements in accord with the same 
principle. As for cancellation, it is opposed 
by both political parties, by the Congress, 
and by the President. 

The Lausanne Conference, whether or 
not the present agreement be ratified, was 
far more of a peace conference than the one 
going on at the same time in Geneva where, 
with the cart far out ahead of the horse— 
there are carts and horses in Geneva—a 
very large number of “experts” and diplo- 
mats were trying to convince each other 
that there is some “formula” for the dis- 
tribution of armaments separate from the 
policies stood for in central Europe, not 
to mention Latin America, the Far East 
and elsewhere. The conference at Lau- 
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sanne concerned itself wholly with actuali- 
ties in these policies. 

The result of the conference, therefore, 
was in the realm of governmental policy. 
Arising out of the negotiations at Lausanne 
was another accord in the nature of a decla- 
ration expressing the hope that the task 
there accomplished “will be followed by 
fresh achievements.” This declaration set 
forth the intention to make every effort to 
solve the problems which exist at the pres- 
ent moment, or may yet arise, in the spirit 
which inspired the Lausanne agreement. 
Both England and France promised to ex- 
change views with one another with com- 
plete candor and to keep each other mutu- 
ally informed of any questions coming to 
their notice affecting the European régime. 
They promised to avoid any action of the 
nature of discrimination by the one country 
against the interests of the other. They 
expressed the hope that other governments 
will join them in adopting this procedure. 
The declaration contemplates the extension 
of the principles of an entente cordiale to 
all the countries of Europe. Within a few 
days Belgium, Italy and Poland had ad- 
hered to the declaration. This new ex- 
pression of the will among the Powers of 
Europe to work together was the chief 
result of the Conference at Lausanne. 


A Three-Hundredth Anniversary 
in Parliamentary Government 


August 29, 1932, marked the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth in Wring- 
ton, Somerset, England, of John Locke. 
During his seventy-two years, Locke lec- 
tured at Oxford, studied medicine, served 
as physician and confidant to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and wrote his masterpieces in 
a variety of fields. In 1669, he drafted the 
famous Fundamental Constitutions for the 
feudal rulers of North Carolina of which 
his patron was a Lord Proprietor. 

John Locke was the incarnation of the 
mental ability and saving good sense of the 
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English-speaking race. He became the 
prophet of civil and religious liberty. He 
brought the teachings of the stoics of an- 
cient times and the pleas for liberty by 
John Milton and Philip Sidney forcefully 
to bear upon the problems of his own day. 
His “Letter on Toleration,” his “Two Trea- 
tises on Government,” his “Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” his work on “Edu- 
cation,” and another on the “Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity” indicate the range of 
his thought, religion, politics, the theory 
of knowledge, instruction. 

He was a man not without honor in his 
day. Charles Montagu, statesman, poet, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, chose him 
as advisor on questions of currency and 
finance. Locke was one of the early Fellows 
of the Royal Society. David Hume made 
use of his teachings with such slant towards 
skepticism that Immanuel Kant was led to 
begin the development of his “Critical Phi- 
losophy.” His influence upon the develop- 
ment of education continues to this day. 
Before publishing he had worked out his 
views with care and precision, views still 
conspicuous for their maturity and sound 
sense. Practically all of his work is marked 
by the gentility and the genius of a great 
physician; just, practical, convincing and 
useful. It was natural that leading men of 
his time, Sir Isaac Newton for example, 
should have been his friends. 

Locke’s greatest influence was in the 
realm of political theory. It was this in- 
fluence that affected Rousseau and through 
him the French Revolution; that came to 
North America and ended in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, for Jefferson’s phrase 
“unalienable rights” was a direct outgrowth 
of Locke’s exposition of the sovereignty of 
natural law founded in the reasonableness 
of human nature. Because of this natural 
law, he taught, there are natural rights by 
virtue of that law, such as the rights to 
property in those things with which men 
have mixed their labor. Furthemore, it 
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was Locke who developed the theory of a 
natural system of government under which 
public office becomes a public trust for the 
benefit of the people, who have the right 
to ensure their living by natural law and 
the right to the enjoyment of their natural 
rights. This public trust is a creation of 
the people who are its beneficiaries. These 
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abstract doctrines became the creed of the 
Whigs who between 1688 and 1832 worked 
out the system of parliamentary govern- 
ment that has since been the inspiration of 
the world. It is due to John Locke, per- 
haps more than to any other one man, that 
England is so properly known as the 
“Mother of Parliaments.” 
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Twenty-eighth Conference Inter- 
parliamentary Union 


HE Twenty-eighth Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union opened Wed- 
nesday, July 20, in the League cf Nations 
Building built for and occupied by the Arms 
Conference. It met in the same building 
Thursday, July 21, and during the forenoon 
of Friday, July 22. On the 23rd the Confer- 
ence moved from the League building to 
what is known as the Salle Central, Place 
de Madeline, on the other side of the river, 
where it ended its sessions Tuesday, the 
26th. This moving of the Conference was 
due to one of the most turbulent experiences 
in the history of the Union. The circum- 
stances of this unpleasant occurrence which 
happened on Friday morning, the 22nd, 
grew out of an address by the Italian dele- 
gate, Professor Carl Costamagna, a member 
of the Italian House of Deputies. During 
his remarks, the Professor, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Rome, read 
a carefully prepared paper in which he con- 
demned socialism, defended Fascism and 
ended with a plea for international justice. 
As he was leaving the platform, M. Pierre 
Renaudel, Socialist member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, without recognition 
from the chair, arose and objected to the 
Italian’s frequent use of the word “justice” 
and to his “lecture to us on the parliamen- 
tary rules of Italy, a country without a free 
parliament,” and added: “there is no jus- 
tice where liberty does not exist.” The 


Fascist delegates sprang to their feet and 


cried for an immediate apology. ‘“Apolo- 
gize?” exclaimed M. Renaudel. “Never to 
the representative of the government which 
ordered the murder of Matteotti!”In the 
confusion that followed, the Italian dele- 
gates to the Disarmament Conference, who 
had been sitting in the next hall, rushed into 
the arena. General Italo Balbo, Fascist Air 
Minister, signaled to the Italian delegates to 
the Interparliamentary Union to leave the 
room and led them down the hallway past 
the Disarmament Conference auditorium to 
the pressroom. After a whispered consulta- 
tion he commanded: “We must have an im- 
mediate apology or we shall refrain from the 
Conference.” Mr. Eric Hellin, of Sweden, 
who was acting as Chairman of the meeting, 
had in the meantime adjourned the Confer- 
ence and called a meeting of the Council, 
which is the governing board of the Union. 
The French Deputy maintained that, as he 
had spoken of Matteotti’s murder after the 
meeting had been adjourned, the Fascists 
had no basis for withdrawing from the Con- 
ference, and he had no desire to apologize. 
Premier Benito Mussolini, it was under- 
stood, approved General Balbo’s position 
and suggested that M. Renaudel’s ejection 
from the Conference be demanded. General 
Balbo then visited Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary General of the League, and de- 
manded that the League facilities should 
be denied to the Conference until an apol- 
ogy had been made. The Secretary Gen- 
eral acquiesced in this demand and barred 
the use of the League building to the Con- 
ference thereafter. M. Renaudel agreed to 
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prepare and did prepare in writing a state- 
ment to the effect that since he spoke in the 
Conference without being recognized by the 
chair it was proper that he should be called 
to order. He was willing to go further and 
say that nothing should appear in the record 
relative to the occurrence and that so far as 
he was concerned the matter be considered 
as if nothing had happened. This being 
unsatisfactory to the Italians, the Italian 
Group withdrew not only from the Confer- 
ence but from the Interparliamentary 
Union. Referring to this incident, officials 
of the Union considered the departure of the 
Italian delegation to be most regrettable. 
They have already expressed the hope that 
the day is not far distant when the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian nation will return 
to the Union, the doors of which will always 
remain wide open to greet them. 


Other Aspects of the Conference 


The final resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference appear elsewhere in these columns. 
The attendence upon the Conference, the 
number of delegates rising to one hundred 
and fifty, far exceeded the number expected. 
Twenty-seven parliaments were represented 
as follows: Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United States, and Jugoslavia. All the 
European groups were represented with the 
exception of Greece, which was prevented 
from attending on account of legislative 
elections. There was a large delegation 
from Japan. In the absence of M. Fernand 
Bouisson, President of the French Chamber 
of Deputies and of the Interparliamentary 
Union Council, Count Carton de Wiart, of 
Belgium, was elected President of the Con- 
ference. The opening meeting was ad- 
dressed by Sir Eric Drummond who wel- 
comed the Conference to the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat and to the Disarmament 
building, in which the Conference was con- 
vened. He stressed the goodwill and mu- 
tual confidence which reigns between the 
League and the Interparliamentary Union. 
M. Max Huber welcomed the assembly in 
the name of the Swiss Government. Hon- 
orable Arthur Henderson, President of the 
Disarmament Conference, expressed his 
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pleasure at the opportunity of finding him- 
self once again among his Parliamentary 
friends. 

As is the custom of the Union, the first 
item on the Agenda of the Conference was 
a general debate on the report of the Sec- 
retary General which dealt largely with the 
economic and financial situation. Among 
those who discussed the report were Baron 
Szterényi, of Hungary, M. Bramsnaes, of 
Denmark, and Signor Re David, of Italy. 

The second question on the Agenda was 
the codification of world law. The general 
outline of a plan containing the rules of 
future world law includes organs of the 
world community, individuals and groups. 
It was to this subject that Signor Costa- 
magna addressed himself in the paper that 
ended in the unfortunate interruption, re- 
sulting in the withdrawal of the Italian 
Groups. The plan was not accepted, but 
was recommended to the attention of the 
groups for further study and recommenda- 
tions. 

The last two days of the Conference were 
devoted to the problems of security and the 
reduction or armaments. During the dis- 
cussions upon these topics, Frau Teusch, of 
Germany, raised before the Assembly the 
problem of the revision of the peace treaties 
and that of the equality of states with re- 
gard to armaments. 


Election of American to the Executive 
Committee 


The Interparliamentary Council re- 
elected as its President, M. Fernand Bouis- 
son, President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, for the period from the 28th to 
the 29th Conference. Monsieur Bouisson 
also remains President of the Executive 
Committee. Everyone acquainted with the 
Interparliamentary Union regrets that Dr. 
Christian L. Lange who has been Secretary 
General of the Union for twenty- two years 
is to retire at the end of the present fiscal 
year. His successor is to be Dr. Leopold 
Boissiér who, for a number of years, has 
served as Deputy Secretary General. 

Honorable Andrew J. Montague, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, was 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for a period of five years, in the place 
of Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, retir- 
ing member not eligible for reelection. The 
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Executive Committee is composed of five 
members, one of whom retires each year. 
The twenty-ninth Conference of the Union 
is slated to meet next year in Madrid. 


“Disarmament”? 


FTER the conference for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments, 
which opened in Geneva on February 2, 
had listened to speeches over a period of 
two months, a cartoon appeared in a Geneva 
publication representing disarmament as a 
large egg upon which were shown a goodly 
number of delegates each quite like unto a 
mother hen. One side, Arthur Henderson, 
President of the Conference, stands as cock 
of the yard and shouts to the fowl-like dele- 
gates with their spreading tails and wings, 
“Now hatch it!” With all their spreading 
feathers the egg is far from covered. Need- 
less to say the egg was not hatched. After 
nearly six months of talk, the Conference 
closed on July 23 with a resolution, which 
appears among the international documents 
in this number of “World Affairs,” as the 
sum of its labors. 

It is a fact that the Conference achieved 
neither the reduction nor the limitation of 
armaments. In Geneva the Conference 
was frequently referred to as the “Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Disarmament.” 


= 


Agreements 


True, the Conference expressed the con- 
viction, albeit not unanimously, that all na- 
tions must adopt measures of disarmament, 
avoid competition in arms, and remember 
their obligations under Article VIII of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
under the Briand-Kellogg Pact. It agreed 
that air attack against civilian popula- 
tion should be absolutely prohibited; that 
all bombardment from the air should be 
abolished; that there should be limitation 
of military aircraft; and that with cer- 
tain exceptions civil aircraft should be regu- 
lated by an international régime. The 
Conference agreed that heavy land artillery 
should be limited in number and caliber 
and that the tonnage of tanks ought to be 
restricted. It was agreed that chemical, 


bacteriological and incendiary warfare must 
be prohibited, and that there should be a 
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permanent disarmament commission. These 
were the outstanding principles upon which 
the Conference agreed. 


Continuing the Work 


Since each of these principles must be 
worked out before it can be applied, the 
Conference requested the Bureau to con- 
tinue its work during the recess of the Con- 
ference and draft appropriate texts to be 
taken up at the second session of the Con- 
ference. The Bureau was asked to set up 
a special committee to submit proposals 
calculated to regulate the trade and manu- 
facture of war implements. The Confer- 
ence asked the powers parties to the naval 
treaties at Washington and London to sug- 
gest further measures for naval reduction, 
the other powers to say how far they are 
willing to go in the limitatior of their 
navies. There will be another meeting of 
the general commission not later than four 
months after the resumption of the work of 
the Bureau on September 19, which means 
that the second phase of the Conference 
may open in February, 1933. 


The Votes 


Forty-one of the fifty-one states repre- 
sented at the Conference voted for this 
resolution. Russia and Germany voted 
“No.” Italy, Afghanistan, Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, and Turkey 
abstained from voting. Thus the resolution 
was adopted by forty-one votes; two 
against, and eight abstained. Bolivia, the 
Irish Free State, Japan and Persia voted 
for the resolution with certain reservations. 
Mr. Litvinoff, of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, remarked: “TI vote for dis- 
armament, but against the resolution.” 
Germany resented the failure of the Con- 
ference to consider her demand for equality 
of treatment. 


American Delegation 


The American delegation came from the 
Conference with the feeling that enough 
had been accomplished to enable the second 
session of the Conference to achieve some- 
thing tangible. The Conference assembled 
at a time when China and Japan were prac- 
tically at war, when changes of government 
in France were happening in one, two, three 
order, at a time when two elections and two 
changes of the Government in Germany 
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were taking place, during which Italy dis- 
missed its Cabinet and recalled the dele- 
gates to the Conference, and when repeated 
changes in Government were taking place 
in other states in Europe. Senator Swan- 
son expressed the belief that these condi- 
tions will not exist when the Conference 
reassembles. While aboard the S. S. 
Leviathan, the Senator granted an interview 
on August 3, in which he said: 


The Conference made substantial achievements 
in the abolition of chemical and bacteriological 
warfare and the abolition of all bombardment of 
civil population, limited the size of tanks and also 
limited the size of all land artillery. It went on 
record making a specific promise of substantial 
reduction in land, air and naval armaments and 
erected the Bureau which will continue its work 
to make specific proposals for the accomplishment 
of this, following the underlying principles of 
President Hoover’s proposals. 

If these promises are fulfilled, I expect a sub- 
stantial reduction of armaments at the second ses- 
sion of the Conference. All that is needed to 
achieve this is that the nations should comply with 
the concrete promises made. If the matter is 
pushed with vigor and force at the second session, 
military war expenditures of all governments will 
be greatly reduced. 


At the same time, Mr. Norman H. Davis 
said in an interview: 


If this were the end of the Conference, cynics 
might be justified in acclaiming it a failure, in that 
a real reduction and limitation of armaments has 
not yet been secured. Also the ardent advocates 
of disarmament would have cause for disappoint- 
ment. However, neither group is justified in 
drawing such a conclusion. 

The Conference is not over. In some respects it 
has just begun. The first stage of its work was 
mainly and necessarily of a preparatory nature. 
Nevertheless, during this period important agree- 
ments of a specific and general character were 
reached which justify the assertion that the Con- 
ference has thus far been a distinct success. 

When one considers that it took five years of 
preparatory work before the ground could even 
be prepared for the calling of this general disarma- 
ment Conference and compares what has been 
accomplished in the past six months with that of 
the previous five years of effort, the progress made 
is most marked and promising. Nations have 
always asserted the right to arm as they please. 
To change that attitude of mind and that policy 
and to place a limit upon the armaments of each 
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and every nation by a universal treaty is not a 
very easy thing to do. Bad habits are more diffi- 
cult to get rid of than good ones. 

The crux of the disarmament problem is to re- 
duce and limit world armaments without reducing 
the relative security of any one nation. That is 
not a simple task, but it is a possible, a practical 
and a necessary thing to do in the interest of world 
peace and piogress. 

The concrete proposal submitted by President 
Hoover for reducing world armaments by approxi- 
mately one-third without endangering the relative 
security of any nation gave a real stimulus to the 
Conference. It pointed to the fact that the most 
practical way to insure a nation against invasion 
of its territory is to reduce the means of attack. 

This proposal, somewhat of a shock at first to 
some nations, is after further study considered the 
best means of attaining the end sought. In fact 
a majority of the nations have already expressed 
their approval of the plan and agreed to be guided 
by its principles in solving the problems that lie 
ahead. 

The only opposition to the resolution was that 
it did not go far enough. In any event it is merely 
a signpost, a marker indicating the path over 
which the Conference has traveled and pointing 
to the highway upon which the Conference will 
forthwith set forth. 

For the first time in the many thousands of 
years in which man has been making and improv- 
ing and adding to his weapons of war, the govern- 
ments of the world are pledged to the principles 
of a real, a strict, a substantial reduction of their 
armaments and are agreed that they shall without 
further delay enter upon active negotiations ma- 
terially to implement this principle. 


The Hoover Proposal 


On June 22, Mr. Gibson presented to the 
Conference President Hoover’s proposal 
issued to the American delegation. The 
Conference had then been running over 
four months. President Hoover felt that 
the time had come for definite action. The 
President began his proposal with five prin- 
ciples as follows: 

1. The Briand-Kellogg Pact to which we 
are all signatories can only mean that the 
nations of the world have agreed that they 
will use their arms solely for defense. 

2. This reduction should be carried out 
not only by broad general cuts in arma- 
ments but by increasing the comparative 
power defense through decreases in the 
power of the attack. 
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3. The armaments of the world have 
grown up in mutual relation to each other, 
and, speaking generally, such relativity 
should be preserved in making reductions. 

4. The reductions must be real and posi- 
tive. They must effect economic relief. 

5. There are three problems to deal 
with—land forces, air forces and naval 
forces. They are all interconnected. No 
point of the proposals which I make can be 
disassociated one from the other. 

Based upon these principles, the Presi- 
dent proposed that the arms of the world 
should be reduced by nearly one-third. It 
was the President’s thought to reduce the 
offensive character of all land forces as 
distinguished from their defensive char- 
acter. He proposed, therefore, the aboli- 
tion of all tanks, all chemical warfare and 
all large mobile guns. This he said would 
not prevent the establishment or increase 
of fixed fortifications of any character for 
defense. It would give an_ increased 
strength to such defense as compared with 
attack. He proposed further that there 
should be a reduction of one-third in 
strength of all land armies over and above 
the so-called police component. He sug- 
gested that this basic police component of 
soldiers for all nations be fixed proportion- 
ately on the basis of the armies fixed for 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. Hoover proposed the abolition of all 
bombing planes and all bombardment from 
the air. As for naval forces, he proposed 
that the treaty number and tonnage for 
battleships be reduced by one-third; that 
the treaty tonnage of aircraft carriers, 
cruisers and destroyers be reduced by one- 
quarter; that the treaty tonnage of sub- 
marines be reduced by one-third and that 
no nation shall maintain a submarine ton- 
nage greater than thirty-five thousand tons. 
He suggested that the French and Italian 
strength in cruisers and destroyers be cal- 
culated as though they had joined in the 
Treaty of London. In general, it was the 
President’s view that something might be 
done to save the expense of armaments and 
reduce offensive strength compared to de- 
fensive strength the world around. 

Mr. Gibson explained that the United 
States was prepared under this plan to 
scrap over 320,000 tons of existing ships 
and to forego the right to build over 50,000 
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tons. In land material the Hoover pro- 
posal will affect over one thousand mobile 
guns and approximately nine hundred 
tanks and in aviation about three hundred 
bombarding airplanes. These proposals by 
President Hoover made a profound impres- 
sion upon the Conference. They are re- 
ferred to twice in the preamble to the final 
resolutions. The next phase of the Con- 
ference will be greatly influenced by them. 


Opposition 


Disappointment that more was not ac- 
complished ranged from mild to bitter. 
Russia, Italy and Germany seemed the 
most disturbed. The Russian delegate was 
able to find nothing in the whole history of 
the problem of disarmament under the 
auspices of the League of Nations except 
a series of postponements. General Balbo, 
who had succeeded Mr. Grandi, was even 
more trenchant. He did not consider the 
mere expression of good will to be enough. 
He looked upon the whole effort as vain 
and entirely inadequate. General Balbo 
was caustic about the whole Geneva situa- 
tion. He once referred to the Disarma- 
ment Conference as: “That monstrous fac- 
tory of delusions and traps for the in- 
genuous.” 

The attitude of Germany toward the 
Conference is based upon her demand for 
an equality of status with the other powers. 
Germany recalls that certain specific 
pledges were given to her in the Treaty of 
Versailles, also in the reply of the allied 
and associated powers to the German 
Peace Commission, June 16, 1919, and 
furthermore, in the protocol of the Locarno 
Conference. Germany says, therefore, let 
the powers fulfill their pledge, or let Ger- 
many rearm up to a point to which the rest 
of the world shall agree to reduce. 

Thus many came away from Geneva with 
a feeling that the future of the League of 
Nations as well as of the Disarmament Con- 
ference is far from bright. Both Italy and 
Germany may withdraw from the Confer- 
ence altogether; indeed, both countries may 
leave the League of Nations. 


And Yet 


Forty-one nations have agreed the time 
has come for the world to adopt substantial 
and comprehensive measures of disarma- 
ment. They have firmly determined to 
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achieve a first decisive step in that direction. 
They have agreed to go about the business 
of reducing armaments on the land, on the 
sea, and in the air. 


Moral Disarmament 


There is at Geneva, functioning under the 
League of Nations, a committee for Moral 
Disarmament. The President of this com- 
mittee is M. Perrier, delegate of Switzer- 
land. This committee was set up by the 
Political Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference at its meeting on March 15, 
1932. It grew out of suggestions by the 
Polish Government a year ago that there is 
an obvious connection between material 
and moral disarmament. It was for the 
study of the various aspects of this question 
that the committee was formed. The com- 
mittee endeavored first to define the various 
fields it should explore. The committee has 
outlined its work under three headings: 

(1) Questions concerning intellectual co- 
operation and technical means of spreading 
information, including the problems of edu- 
cation, the moving picture and broad- 
casting; 

(2) Questions concerning the coopera- 
tion of the press; 

(3) Questions of a legal character. 

The committee has the cooperation of 
various organizations. A draft including a 
preamble and four chapters has been drawn 
covering the first of these items. This draft 
is to be laid before governments for their 
criticisms. Subcommittees are at work on 
the other two. A number of suggestions 
have been made by various delegations in- 
cluding the American. The committee 
hopes to be able to present its recommenda- 
tions to the political commission at an early 
date. 

Political Considerations 


Perhaps the most important result of the 
Arms Conference is the general agreement 
that the whole problem of the reduction and 
limitation of armaments is primarily politi- 
cal in nature. What the armaments of the 
future are to be will depend upon the poli- 
cies the natiou.s propose to pursue. It is 
probable, therefore, that the second phase 
of the Conference will be concerned espe- 
cially with these policies. 





The Ottawa Conference 


HE British Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence at Ottawa closed its sessions on 
August 20. As a result of the Conference, 
it appears that twelve bilateral trade agree- 
ments were signed by the participating 
British countries. In return for new or in- 
creased preferences on the part of the dif- 
ferent dominions favoring various groups of 
English manufactured goods, the United 
Kingdom undertakes to levy duties on im- 
ports of wheat, corn, copper, and other 
staples from without the Empire and to con- 
tinue the duty-free admission of certain 
products in the Dominions. All these agree- 
ments have as their purpose to increase the 
purchases of each country of many com- 
modities now largely obtained from without 
the Empire. The arrangements made by the 
United Kingdom with the Dominions, not 
including India, are generally similar in 
scope and are to remain in force for five 
years and thereafter, subject to six months’ 
notice of denunciation. Provision is made 
in each of the agreements between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions that in 
the event of circumstances arising which are 
judged to necessitate a variation in the terms 
of the agreements the proposal shall become 
the subject for consultation. Of special in- 
terest to the United States is the fact that 
Canada proposes to grant the United King- 
dom new or increased margins of preference 
on 220 tariff items. 

In addition to the definite trade agree- 
ments, the Conference adopted resolutions 
of a somewhat general character calling for 
a greater degree of uniformity in content 
requirements, for the withdrawal of export 
bounties and anti-dumping duties intended 
to overcome exchange depreciation, for the 
improvement of customs administration, 
for the adjustment of most favored nation 
treaties to safeguard the Imperial prefer- 
ences, for international cooperation to raise 
wholesale price levels, for low interest rates 
and a sufficient supply of short-term money, 
for the avoidance of daily fluctuations be- 
tween sterling and gold, for the restoration 
of a satisfactory monetary standard, for the 
appointment of a committee in the interest 
of further economic consultation and co- 
operation, for uniformity in standard speci- 
fications and trade practices, uniform stand- 
ards and grades for agricultural products 
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and standardized containers, for a greater 
efficiency of economy and distribution 
throughout the commonwealth, for a closer 
liaison between bodies controling radio, for 
the encouragement of the film industry with 
the possible assistance of a special levy on 
all foreign films, and for the free entry of 
commonwealth films subject to a thirty- 
days approval. 

Of course all of these proposals require 
parliamentary approval by each of the gov- 
ernments concerned. The work of the Con- 
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ference is heralded in certain quarters as 
another step in the direction of a system of 
international planning, toward which eco- 
nomic necessities are gradually leading the 
major industries of the world. It is con- 
tended by others that such agreements can 
have little abiding influence in the face of 
the natural law of supply and demand and 
of the fact that consumers will continue to 
buy in the cheapest markets and that pro- 
ducers will continue to sell where prices are 
most favorable. 


Invocation to Justice for the Nations 


By HONORABLE JOHN J. ESCH 
President of the American Peace Society 


(During the Americar. Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International Justice, 


President Esch spoke on two different occasions. 


The first of these was at the divine services 


held at the Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathedral, Sunday, May 1. His remarks upon 
that occasion broadcast over the radio, were as follows.—EpITor.) 


RESIDENT WASHINGTON in 1796 
gave this admonition: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with all. 
Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that good policy does not equally en- 
join it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and at no distant date, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. 


War can no longer invoke religion for 
its justification. Religion, through its 
faith in peace and the brotherhood of 
man, is the enemy of war. It can pro- 
mote peace by stressing a recognition of 
spiritual values. Its idealism should not 
abate in these times of cynicism and 
skepticism. It should gird itself to meet 
the irrepressible conflict “by discovering 
the spiritual forces which can overcome 
the destructive influences of war.” It can 
do much to lessen the friction caused by 
racial, linguistic and economic differences. 
A common faith transcends geographic 
boundaries. Love of justice, which religion 
inculcates, is the tie that binds nations 
together. 

We live in a practical world where politi- 
cal, economic and social conditions have 


sway. Justice too often is made to yield 
to superior force and the exigencies of 
the occasion. Passion supplants reason 
and men suffer from their wrongs. Jus- 
tice, uninfluenced by majorities, by wealth, 
or power is not attained by leaps but by 
slow and painstaking steps. Education, 
inculcating love of justice and hatred of 
war, is the noble aim of nations, and to 
this end a knowledge of reasons that lead 
to war and their removal are of prime con- 
cern to every people. 

Fear is a mental state of men and of 
nations, and so is the desire for security 
against the possibility of war. According 
to President Hoover, “International con- 
fidence cannot be builded upon fear, it 
must be builded upon good-will.” Fear 
indicates lack of faith and confidence in 
others. For protection, security is planned. 
Among nations this security is sought 
through political and economic barriers 
and armaments. These frequently lead 
to competition with its inevitable frictions. 

Treaties for mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration, pacts such as Locarno and the 
Kellogg-Briand, while encouraging and 
potential signs of the will to world peace, 
have not yet come to fruition. The funda- 
mental causes of unrest as well as the 
methods for their treatment must be 
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studied more effectively and the results 
proclaimed for the quickening of the 
world’s conscience. Such studies might 
well cover the international implications 
of industry, education, social work, reli- 
gion and justice, and in the interests of 
“pacific means” for the settlement of in- 
ternation disputes. All “pacific means” 
wait upon what our President in his 
Armistice Day address called the “need to 
define the rules of conduct of nations and 
to formulate an authoritative system of 
international law, for our ideals and our 
hopes are for the progress of justice 
through the entire world.” 

International law is not and cannot be 
the will of any one state; it must repre- 
sent the concensus of all. This means that 
there must be a proper recognition of the 
rights and duties of each. Since each 
state has its right to existence, to inde- 
pendence, to equality before the law, to 
jurisdiction over its own territory, it is 
manifestly the right of every state to 
receive from every other state the ac- 
knowledgement and protection of those 
rights. In other words, it is the definite 
duty of each state to respect these rights 
of all other states, for rights and duties are 
correlative, and the “right of one is the 
duty of all to observe.” 

The American Peace Society, the old- 
est of its kind in the world, true to the 
best in our national life, has for more than 
a century urged governments thus to 
abandon war as a means of settling inter- 
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national disputes and to set up and to use 
agencies for peaceful adjustments. As 
practically all nations have now renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
and have agreed to seek settlements of 
their international differences by “pacific 
means,” the Society has organized the 
American Conference on Institutions for 
the Establishment of International Jus- 
tice. With the approval of the Bishop 
and his associates of this Cathedral, I am 
permitted to remind you that this Confer- 
ence will begin tomorrow at 10.30 at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, this city, 
and end Thursday evening. Its varied and 
interesting program provides for the best 
thought of noted men and women, in- 
cluding a message from the President of 
the United States. Commissions on in- 
ternational implications of justice, of in- 
dustry and finance, of education, and of 
social work will lay before the Confer- 
ence their respective reports and recom- 
mendations. In addition to the official 
delegates and conferees, all of you within 
the sound of my voice are earnestly in- 
vited to attend each of the eight general 
assemblies. 

We can do our generation no greater 
service, my friends, than to promote, now 
of all times, peace through justice. For 
as Isaiah wrote for his chorus of watch- 
men: 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of Him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace. 


Justice and the Movement of Peace 
Between Nations 


By HONORABLE JOHN J. ESCH 


President of the American Peace Society 


(President Esch’s second address, delivered at the luncheon meeting of the American Con- 
ference Tuesday, May 3, follows.—Epiror.) 


N THE chaotic state of the world today 
there is greater need than ever before 

to sustain and encourage the movement of 
peace between nations. With the tense 
situation in the Far East, the financial crisis 
in Central Europe, the question of arma- 
ments, of reparations and war debts and of 
strained economic relations, solutions must 


be found if any approach to world peace is 
to be our portion. Fundamentally the sol- 
vent is justice. This is difficult of attain- 
ment because of racial, linguistic, geo- 
graphic, religious, political, and economic 
differences. These differences, impossible 
to be ironed out in a day, must be made to 
yield, not through force, but through the 
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slow processes of education and more inti- 
mate interchanges to a better international 
understanding. Such understanding, based 
upon research, dispassionately made, with 
the right of parties properly safeguarded, 
promotes justice and peace. 

As the world grows smaller, we must, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gay, “grow larger minded.” 
To view a situation from our own selfish 
position is a frequent obstacle to the meeting 
of minds. We cannot always have the en- 
tire right of a cause. Others have claims 
that should be recognized. The pertinent 
question is: How can the minds be made to 
meet? At the present this is being sought, 
as for many years, through diplomatic 
channels and direct negotiations, through 
good offices and friendly composition, 
through mediation, through special com- 
missions, through commercial practices, 
through arbitration, and judicial settlement. 

The so-called Bryan treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation between the United 
States and many other countries, the Ver- 
sailles and Locarno treaties and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact—all have furnished facilities 
for the meeting of minds to the end that dif- 
ferences might be settled without recourse 
to arms. Besides these “pacific means” to 
aid nations to renounce war we have the 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, the 
Interparliamentary Union, and the Pan 
American Union. Numerous bodies such as 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
the International Congress on Labor, Nar- 
cotics, Mental Hygiene, religious organiza- 
tions, and the Red Cross, are but a few of 
the agencies to promote friendly relations 
and more intimate contacts. 

Notwithstanding all this far-flung ma- 
chinery to advance the movement of peace 
through justice, the nations today are grop- 
ing for light, lacking confidence in one 
another and worrying with fear. 

“Pacific means” can be promoted by pub- 
lic opinion, good citizenship and by that 
harmony of wills, free of fears and notions 
of a preponderant force, which rests secure 
in the pride of credit, in honor and good 
faith. 

A shrinking world increases and compli- 
cates our contacts with other nations and 
renders isolation increasingly impossible. 
Cooperation needs to be more widely estab- 
lished for the common good. The growing 
desire to be self-sufficient lessens inter- 
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communication, intensifies prejudice, and 
increases ill-will. Then cry for security be- 
comes louder, nations seeming to forget that 
security lies in public honor; and that in 
the words of Lady Holland, “Safety walks 
in the steps of Justice.” The existence of a 
world-wide depression among the nations 
demonstrates that they constitute an eco- 
nomic unit wherein what adversely affects 
one part affects all in greater or less degree. 
Hence the need today of that wise states- 
manship which, while not requiring a weak- 
ened loyalty to the individual country, can 
formulate constructive measures founded 
on justice for the benefit of all. Such states- 
manship will take cognizance of human na- 
ture as manifested in racial, religious and 
economic prejudices, and will seek through 
patient and painstaking research to allay 
or remove them by finding and properly 
assessing their cause. In the words of 
Washington: “Nothing is more essential 
than that the permanent, inveterate antip- 
athies against particular nations and pas- 
sionate attachments for others should be 
excluded, and that in place of them, just 
and amicable feeling toward all should be 
cultivated.” 

As war, like every other social phenom- 
enon, is answerable to public opinion, and 
as, due to the disastrous effects to both 
victor and vanquished of the Great War, 
the feeling against war is universal, now is 
the time when every effort should be put 
forth to advance and strengthen all “pa- 
cific means” for war renunciation. The 
modern world wants progress. War is now 
known to be retrogression. 

If an educated public opinion can be 
made to discount “the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstances of glorious war,” much will 
have been accomplished. Outside of reli- 
gion the oldest agency in the world seeking 
to promote peace is the American Peace 
Society. For one hundred and four years 
it has been devoted to scientific research 
and education in behalf of a better inter- 
national understanding. It is a nonpar- 
tisan, nonsectarian, and nonprofit-making 
organization. It stands for loyalty to true 
American ideas and principles. It does not 
advocate peace at any price. It believes 
that the sacrifice of liberty or justice would 
be a calamity greater than war. In short, 
its policy is peace through justice without 
sacrifice of right. 
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For more than a century this Society has 
urged governments to abandon war as a 
means of settling international disputes and 
to set up agencies for peaceful adjustments. 
As practically all nations have, by the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact, renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy and have 
agreed to seek settlement of their inter- 
national differences by “pacific means,” 
this Society has stood and now stands for 
preparedness for defense and preparedness 
for peace. Because the machinery for the 
pacific settlement of disputes among na- 
tions is, as yet, inadequate, the Society be- 
lieves that, until the power of world public 
opinion has had many years of test, there 
will not be that confidence which warrants 
the abandonment of preparedness for de- 
fense among nations. The Society, how- 
ever, commends the efforts now being made 
to reduce armaments. 

The new language of governments—con- 
demning and renouncing war as an “instru- 
ment of national policy” and agreeing to 
seek the settlements of their disputes save 
only by “pacific means”—is unmistakable 
evidence of the value and importance of the 
program of preparedness for peace stood for 
hy the American Peace Society. 

The Society’s schedule of action to give 
effect to its policy consists of a five-point 
program: 

1. Through a commission of experts to 
make a thoroughgoing survey of world or- 
ganizations and gencies—“pacific means” 
—to which governments may turn, or 
through which they may seek adjustments 
of their musunderstandings without resort 
to conflict of arms; to examine into the 
existing relationships of the United States 
Government to existing “pacific means,” 
as diplomatic and other governmental 
agencies, treaties, agencies of cooperation, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the League of Nations, and the rest; 
to make recommendations calculated to 
point the way to such changes as may be 
found possible to the end that the United 
States may function more freely through 
these “pacific means.” 

2. “Pacific means” for the settlement of 
international disputes are found in the 
realms of industry, education, social work, 
religion, and the various processes of jus- 
tice. To advance these “pacific means” 
the Society has set up permanent commis- 
sions. These commissions furnish facts as 
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basis for judgment in their respective fields, 
and enable the Society to carry on its func- 
tions as a clinic, an agency for the advance- 
ment of truth. 

3. The use of the referendum, whereby, 
through questionnaires, the views of the 
members on questions relating to the pres- 
ervation or better assurance of international 
peace may be secured. 

4. Furnishing a factual information serv- 
ice for agencies affecting public opinion— 
churches, schools, the press, clubs, peace 
organizations, international law bodies, com- 
mercial organizations, trade associations 
and other volunteer agencies—in a variety 
of ways and by its magazine, THE Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE,* published periodically 
since 1828, setting forth world problems in 
review, general articles, and international 
documents of value. 

5. Arranging conferences of leaders in 
thought and action for the following pur- 
poses: 


(a) To acquaint industrial, commercial, 
financial and other leaders with 
certain serious aspects of our in- 
ternational relations. 

(6) To apply, with their aid, creative 
judgment to the more practical 
solution of these pressing world 
problems. 

(c) To bring together leaders of thought 
of the countries of the world for 
the purpose of exchanging views 
and working out solutions for 
world problems. 


The calling of this present Conference 
is in accordance with the fifth point in 
the Society’s schedule of action. During 
its long and honorable career it points to 
its founder, William Ladd, as the first to 
propose a Congress of Nations and a World 
Court. Its early program flowered in The 
Hague Conferences. It organized the first 
Peace Society on the continent of Europe. 
The first International Peace Congress was 
initiated at the headquarters of the Society 
in 1841. Such Peace Congresses have been 
held in various cities throughout the world 
since 1843. The Society initiated the 
American Peace Congresses in New York, 
1907; Chicago, 1909; Baltimore, 1911; St. 
Louis, 1913; San Francisco, 1915 and 
Cleveland, 1928. The International Law 
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Association is a direct result of the work of 
the Society. It was also instrumental in 
bringing about the Pan American Congress, 
out of which grew the Pan American Union. 

Praise for the Society has come from 
former President Coolidge, President 
Hoover, Secretary Mellon, and many others 
prominent in political and business life. 
Among its officers and members may be 
found such distinguished names as William 
Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, John W. Foster, William J. Bryan, 
Phillips Brooks, Lyman Abbott, William El- 
lery Channing, Frances E. Willard, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Peter Cooper, Andrew 
Carnegie, and many others. 

The history of the peace movement in 
this country to the close of the last century 
is practically the history of the American 
Peace Society. Today its main office is to 
advise and instruct, for the movement has 
expanded to such an extent as to be in- 
capable of control by any one organization. 
In Article I of its first constitution adopted 
May 8, 1828, it was declared that “The ob- 
ject of the Society shall be to diffuse light 
respecting the evils of war and the best 
means for effecting its abolition,” and Art- 
icle IX declared that “The object of the 
Society shall never be changed.” 

It may be that these provisions of its 
first constitution and the principles and 
traditions growing out of them account for 
the recent charges that the Society is too 
conservative and that it has not related 
itself to present trends growing out of the 
late war. If adherence to its great purpose 
for over a century, through all the changes 
and vicissitudes of the intervening years 
has, because of its influence, been followed 
by a broadening of the peace movement 
throughout the world, then the charge of 
ultraconservatism is to the Society’s credit. 
While not abating its idealism it has sought 
to attain its purpose along practical lines. 
In these days of many so-called peace or- 
ganizations advocating what are thought 
to be futile, irrational and even destructive 
purposes, there is imperative need for con- 
structive thought and action. Peace cannot 
be brought about by the fiat of any nation 
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or group of nations. It will come more as 
an evolution. This Society has always so 
sensed the situation and has never favored 
activities subversive to our own Govern- 
ment nor sanctioned disloyalty to it. Such 
a course, free from dramatic or sensational 
appeal, should compel the attention of sane, 
thoughtful and practical people. A con- 
fusion of tongues advocating impractical 
panaceas complicates the way to enduring 
peace. If there could be a coordination of 
the numerous peace movements along ra- 
tional lines more progress would result. 

We take courage in the fact that war is 
becoming more and more intolerable to the 
modern social conscience and that people 
are now alive to their social responsibility, 
as indicated by movements looking towards 
the protection of children, mothers and the 
aged. This shows that there is a conscience 
abroad in the world. The new emphasis 
upon economics is the most ruthless enemy 
the old god of war has ever encountered. 

To those who complain that the Society 
has accomplished little or nothing, the 
record of achievements already recited is 
a sufficient answer. However, it is candidly 
admitted that since its last international 
conference at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1928, 
marking its hundredth anniversary, due 
largely to the difficulty of securing ample 
funds because of the depression, the Society 
has not been able to carry out its elaborate 
program with a sufficing fullness, nor to 
enter upon some of the fields contemplated 
by its schedule of action. The Society has 
for some years felt that the business men 
of the country, whose stake in world peace 
is so vital, should be attracted to the Society 
and give to it both moral and financial sup- 
port. With increased membership and 
larger income the Society’s magazine could 
be made to circulate more widely and to 
have greater influence and the office staff 
could be strengthened for a more efficient 
service. 

I, therefore, appeal to you to join us in 
our efforts to bring about what we all de- 
sire: Peace through justice in a law-gov- 
erned world. 
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International Phases of Labor 


Address by W. N. DOAK 
United States Secretary of Labor 


(This address was delivered at the final banquet of the American Conference on, Institutions for the 
Establishment of International Justice, May 5—Enpitor.) 


HAVE been asked to speak on the topic 

of the international phases of labor. In 
considering this subject, one is struck, most 
forcibly of all perhaps, by the fact that the 
subject itself represents such a new concep- 
tion in world history. The thought that 
labor might be looked at in an international 
way, that labor problems might involve fea- 
tures of tremendous political import in the 
field of international relations, had occurred 
to barely a handful of people as recently as 
a half century ago. 

As Mr. D. H. Miller pointed out in his 
excellent Harvard lectures of 1920, doubt- 
less the earliest raising of this question was 
by the famous philanthropist Robert Owen 
at the Congress of the Powers in 1818. His 
suggestions that labor had a vital interest 
in world problems, and that international 
justice must be based on justice to labor, 
were not taken very seriously. 

During the next 50 years, there were 
occasional proposals and efforts to bring 
the subject into world prominence; and in 
1866 there was held the first international 
congress of workers, which at the time ap- 
peared very radical to many persons al- 
though its proposals seemed to contemplate 
nothing more than the collection and inter- 
change of statistical data regarding labor 
conditions. It is of interest to note, as 
evidence of the progress that has been made, 
that this congress accepted nine years as 
the minimum age at which children might 
be properly employed. 

Subsequent conferences, and activities of 
similar character, attracted increasing atten- 
tion, but it was not until as late as 1890, 
at a conference in Berlin under the official 
auspices of the German Government, that 
the welfare of labor as a world problem of 
major importance was widely recognized. 
The underlying purpose of this conference 
was to discuss the question of labor stand- 
ards as affecting international competition. 
Already, the new age of intensified industry, 
with the beginnings of mass production, was 


rapidly developing, and the more forward- 
looking persons of the time were coming to 
realize the grave social dangers which might 
result from that “unfair” form of competi- 
tion which would achieve lower and lower 
prices by debasing more and more the work- 
ers’ standards of living. 

The next significant development was the 
formation in 1900 of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, this being an 
outgrowth of the Paris Exposition of that 
year. This association was unofficial in 
character, but governmental delegates at- 
tended its meetings and money grants for 
its support were made by various govern- 
ments, including that of the United States. 
Its functions were essentially those of a re- 
search and statistical agency for the assem- 
bly and exchange of information and ideas 
regarding labor legislation and labor protec- 
tion, and some of its work, notably that in 
connection with phosphorus poisoning in the 
making of matches, led to distinct social 
betterment. 

Then the World War came. The possible 
tremendous effects of that conflict upon the 
welfare of the workers did not escape Amer- 
ican labor. As early as 1915, the American 
Federation of Labor proposed that at the 
conclusion of hostilities a world labor con- 
gress be held at the same time and place 
as the peace conference, and again in 1917 
the American Federation of Labor adopted 
an international peace program. Concern- 
ing the importance of labor participation 
in the programs of peace, Mr. Gompers, in 
a speech in Washington in May, 1926, said: 
“Peace is not a chance by-product of other 
conditions; it is the fundamental necessity 
of all government and all progress—indus- 
trial, intellectual, social, and humanitarian. 
One of the main purposes, therefore, of gov- 
ernments and of all classes within govern- 
ments must be the maintenance of more 
permanent international peace. 

“Since the burdens of war fall more 
heavily upon the workers than upon any 
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other class, and since war diverts attention 
from the progress of that social and indus- 
trial democracy which holds the hopes of 
labor in its balance, it follows that labor, 
more than any other class, is interested in 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
more permanent international peace.” 

The labor provisions of the Peace Treaty 
as finally adopted, and in large part under 
the influence of American thought, placed 
the most forcible emphasis possible upon 
the idea of justice to labor as a basis for 
international justice, recognizing, to quote 
article 427, “that the well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of industrial wage 
earners is of supreme international impor- 
tance,” and further stating as a guiding 
principle (following almost literally the 
words of the Clayton Act of 1914) “that 
labor should not be regarded merely as a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 

For various reasons, the United States 
did not and does not now deem it advisable 
to associate itself with the instrumentalities 
set up under the Peace Treaty, and some 
persons question whether such instrumen- 
talities are completely adapted to accom- 
plishing their intended purposes. But all 
socially minded Americans are, I believe, 
in complete ageement with the principle 
above set forth, namely, that “the well being, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, of indus- 
trial wage earners is of supreme interna- 
tional importance.” 

To develop the full significance of this 
principle to the proper conduct of the 
world’s affairs would require very extended 
comment. I will limit myself to three points 
which seem to me of particular interest. 

First, there is to be considered the in- 
fluence of differing labor standards in the 
field of international industrial competition. 
The country with high standards always 
regards with disfavor, and even fear, indus- 
trial competition with a country having 
very much lower standards. This is illus- 
trated in our own history and explains much 
of our tariff and political legislation. The 
American worker fears the competition of 
lower-paid labor, on the ground that it 
forces, or may force him, to lower his own 
hard-won standard of living. But the 
American is not peculiar in this. Many 
countries of Europe have the same feeling 
towards certain of their neighbors. The 
result is friction, and often bitterness. The 
remedy, or at least one obvious remedy, is 
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for high-standard countries to maintain, at, 
least, their existing levels, and for the lower- 
standard countries to do everything possible 
to raise their levels. This does not mean 
that working conditions must be identical 
in all countries. Peoples differ in their work- 
ing as well as in their consumption habits, 
and no one wishes for colorless uniformity 
in such matters. But it does mean that if 
the major differences in living standards 
between industrially competing countries 
could be eliminated competition would be 
raised to such a level as to remove much of 
the ill feeling which has often been gener- 
ated in the past. 

This is a matter in which, of course, no 
country can be of direct assistance to 
another country. Much may be done, how- 
ever, by exchange of ideas and experience, 
and by appropriate research to determine 
the real facts as regards living conditions 
and standards in the various countries. The 
International Labor Office has done much 
along this line, and the United States De- 
partment of Labor through its Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has constantly sought to 
aid in all research activities by means of 
which the workers of the United States 
might better understand the conditions and 
problems of labor in other countries, and 
the workers of other countries better under- 
stand our conditions and problems. The 
participation of the Department of Labor 
in the international cost-of-living study of 
workers’ families in 1930-31 is an illustra- 
tion of this. No one can realize better than 
those who participated in that survey its 
weaknesses and limitations. But, on the 
whole, it was an excellent thing in develop- 
ing with fair accuracy information which 
had never before been available regarding 
comparative standards in the United States 
and Europe. The facts disclosed were not 
entirely agreeable in all cases, but, on the 
whole, were far less disagreeable than the 
“guess work” previously indulged in, and, 
in addition, they do offer the groundwork 
for futher development. In such matters as 
these, as in probably all matters of human 
relationships, the truth is the best founda- 
tion for living together amicably. 

The second point to which attention may 
be called is that concerned with the actual 
overlapping of interests between States as 
regards certain phases of labor activities. 
Thus, until fairly recently, the question of 
labor legislation might well have been re- 
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garded as a matter of purely domestic in- 
terest to the several republics of this con- 
tinent. This, however, is no longer the case. 
For illustration, the internationalization of 
business, with many large American com- 
panies operating in, say, the Argentine and 
Mexico, has made the matter of labor pro- 
tection and labor legislation in those coun- 
tries of very immediate concern to the 
people of the United States. 

In this and many other ways the interests 
of labor have spread beyond national bound- 
aries and very often necessitate action 
through appropriate agreements and con- 
ventions. The particular problems referred 
to—those affecting the United States and 
the Latin-American republics—constitute 
an important part of the agenda of the 
Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, to be held in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, later this year. The fact that this is 
the first time that important labor problems 
have been made a part of these conferences, 
which began as long ago as 1889, indicates 
the growing recognition of the importance 
of labor in international relations. 

The third point concerns the importance 
of proper labor standards as a factor in 
world peace. Peace between the nations, it 
seems to me, is more contingent than we 
commonly realize upon peace within the 
nations. No nation can be really in a state 
of internal peace unless the great body of 
its laboring population has reasonably good 
living standards and feels that it is getting 
“a square deal,” and a nation which is not 
thus internally at peace is in a state of 
mind which easily breeds friction with other 
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nations. Thus, as regards modern industrial 
States at least, international harmony is tied 
up intimately with internal harmony, and 
internal harmony in turn is, to repeat, al- 
most if not entirely a matter of proper labor 
relations and labor standards. 

This being so, it is to the interest of all 
of us who desire peace, that the working 
people of other nations, as well as those of 
our own country, should have good wages, 
good working conditions, and security of 
employment. Thus far, our own greatest 
contribution in this respect has perhaps 
been that of an international peace maker. 
In spite of the present depression, world- 
wide in its scope, the United States has over 
a number of years been able to establish 
higher living standards for its workers than 
probably any other country in the world or 
in history. This has been due in part to 
rich natural resources, in part to the youth- 
ful, adventurous spirit of our people, but, 
in large part, because most of our leading 
industrialists, as well as labor, have con- 
sciously accepted the doctrine that a high 
level of living for the workers is a desirable 
end in itself and is also “good business.” 

This doctrine must remain our guiding 
thought in the depression which is now upon 
us. To abandon it would be not only unfair 
to labor, it would also be to create a condi- 
tion of dissatisfaction and unrest which 
might easily lead, as I have tried to point 
out, to friction with other nations. So far as 
labor is concerned, therefore, our best con- 
tribution to world peace, at the present, 
would seem to be to put, and keep, our own 
house in order. 





Force Sanctions 


Address by OSCAR T. CROSBY 


Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


(The following is a summary of Mr. Crosby’s address before the American Conference on Institutions 
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Y SUBJECT is unfamiliar to many, 

and among those who have considered 

it there are many whe definitely oppose the 

thesis maintained by me. Why then do I 

undertake to champion such a cause? The 

answer is simple. I believe my thesis is 
sound and demonstrable. 


The Case in a Nut-Shell 


Let me state it. No effective curb upon 
international war will be found save through 
the establishment of a great International 
Tribunal, competent to make final decision 
in all international disputes, together with 
the establishment of an International Force 
available as a sanction for the decrees of the 
Tribunal. Separate national forces could 
then be reduced to the numbers and char- 
acter required only for maintenance of 
domestic tranquillity. 

In other words: In order to attain that 
relative peace inter se which nations secure 
for the individuals and groups composing 
them, they must resort to the only formula 
found for domestic security, viz: centralized 
judgment, backed by centralized force, in- 
stead of diverse judgments backed by com- 
petitive forces. 


What Is Justice? 


In both expressions given to this thesis, 
the word “Justice” is notable by its absence. 
It is a troublesome word in our language 
because it is used in two different senses. 
Sometimes it connotes a vague, cloudy con- 
ception of what is right, or righteous. Of 
this quality, or entity, I know nothing spe- 
cific—except perhaps this, that our diverse 
ideas concerning what is right in particular 
cases have caused us to cut each others’ 
throats for tens of thousands of years. The 
process is stopped only when we get a 
judgment, enforceable by competent au- 
thority. It is by judgments that our lives 
are ruled. ‘ 

But the common speech of men is always 
slovenly. So we use the fire-brand term 
justice in a secondary sense, viz: to desig- 
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nate the utterances of men appointed to 
make decrees. Being humanly inconsistent, 
we really disavow the idea of attaining ab- 
stract justice, self-imposed by its sweet 
reasonableness, and yet we call a judgment- 
mechanism a Court of Justice. And unless 
the court consist of a sole judge, we must 
expect radical differences of opinion as to 
the right settlement. The decrees of our 
own august Supreme Court have been often 
enough fiercely assailed. But never is the 
language of dissent more stinging—nay, 
more acrimonious—than when it appears in 
a minority opinion. 


What Is the Law of the Land? 

By these violent minority opinions, de- 
claring in effect that justice has been de- 
feated in the majority opinion, citizens 
suffering from such opinions might easily 
be incited to disobedience. Why then do 
they submit? Because the majority opin- 
ion is the judgment of the Court, and that 
judgment is backed by the marshals of the 
Court. As against individuals, the force of 
marshals attendant directly upon the Court 
is sufficient. Against large groups they 
would be insufficient. But, in such cases, if 
the President of the United States observes 
his oath of office, the whole armed force of 
the country is available. The President 
may, in his private mind, sympathize with 
the dissenting minority. But the law of the 
land is fixed by the majority of the Court, 
and it is the sworn duty of the President to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted.” 


Permanent Court of International 
Justice 

There sits now at The Hague a “Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice.” Does 
any man expect that its ruling will always 
square with his ideas of what is just? And 
by this I mean just in interpretation only, 
not in an original determination as by a 
sovereign legislative body. We constantly 
quarrel with each other and with our courts 
over the inferences that should be drawn 
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action supposedly binding upon parties to 
a contest. oo 

If the Permanent Court is to function in 
international disputes as a veritable protec- 
tion against war, it will be confronted with 
difficulties greater than those that have been 
met by our Supreme Court. The parties 
before it will be full-fledged sovereignties, 
animated by traditions of god-like inde- 
pendence. No written or unwritten code 
formulates their conduct toward each other 
in respect to many questions of the kind 
that have most often led to wars. It is 
not to be expected that such a code can 
be organized, save as the result of a long 
series of enforced decisions dealing with 
the vague but passion-making ambitions of 
rival states. 


Restrictions on the Court’s 
Jurisdiction 


In thus speaking I do not refer only to 
the present very limited jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court. Thus far man-size ques- 
tions are carefully kept out of the Court. 
Even the so-called General Act of compul- 
sory submission contains exceptions which 
include most of the quarrels likely to arise 
in Europe during the next fifty years. No. 
It is in contemplation of the possibility 
that, in seeking a relative peace among 
themselves, sovereign nations may decide to 
follow a beaten path, to erect a Tribunal 
(or Tribunals) wherein all disputes among 
them may receive settlement, while these 
settlements shall be protected by a Central- 
ized Force. Gradually, indeed, the enforced 
obedience may become mere obedience, 
which knows that force can be, and will be, 
applied in case of resistance to the decrees 
of an appointed Tribunal. Centralized 
force tends to eliminate all force. It pro- 
duces the habit of peace. And centralized 
judgment, even when running against the 
sincere claims of some, tends to produce 
acquiescence of all, because of the advan- 
tages found in living in an ordered com- 
munity, whether of individuals or groups. 
May I add that in spite of the limitation of 
usefulness now surrounding the Permanent 
Court at The Hague, I believe it might be 
wise for us to enter it, with no expectations, 
however, that its functioning on present lines 
would constitute an effectual barrier against 


war. 





from accepted facts or written rules of 






Renunciation 


The renunciation of a savage sovereignty 
seems very difficult. With this hesitation 
I somewhat sympathize, for I have myself 
been a sovereign state, nay, since all is rela- 
tive, I may claim (with many other ex- 
plorers) to have been a Great Power. The 
sixteen rifles which would be discharged at 
my command were more than a match for 
the fifty or sixty spears, bows and arrows 
of the poor little isolated tribes in Africa 
or Borneo—my equals in status, my in- 
feriors in strength. Perilous for all of us 
was this independence, yet it had its sweet- 
ness. . .So far as I am concerned, 
such experience with very small states de- 
stroys any illusion I might have had as to 
the sacrosanct character of all states, 
whether great or small. No divinity doth 
hedge about our own huge massing of men 
in one political organization. 


Wisdom of National Leaders 


It befell that during the Great War I was 
able to observe many of the Allied leaders, 
and our own, at fairly close range. No 
demi-gods among them. Nor did they seem 
to me more capable of forming wise judg- 
ments even for their own respective national 
interests, than would be the members of a 
World Tribunal, exalted above all nations. 
These indeed would be only men after all; 
they would differ in opinion, but a judgment 
rendered by them would be freer from pas- 
sion and prejudice than that which we are 
likely to obtain otherwise. And if a coer- 
cive force exist in the background, that 
judgment would almost certainly be final. 
Now, we seem much embarrassed by the 
decisions of those to whom in 1919 victory 
had given untrammelled power, but to 
whom it could not give calm wisdom. 


Conciliation 


And now I must divert for a moment to 
alternative war cures that are much on the 
lips of men, conscientious men, not ready 
yet for the great renunciation. 

There is conciliation. Of course, let us 
have this mild procedure whenever possible. 
Nine tenths of the disputes among private 
men are thus settled. And if readily avail- 
able boards will help, let them be created. 

What I have said applies to the cases in 
which men become obdurate, impassioned. 
Among individuals such difficult cases usu- 
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ally go to the courts—or men fight about 
them until stopped by the police. My 
whole thought runs to the occasions when 
conciliation and compromise fail—as they 
failed in 1776, in 1812, in 1845, in 1861, in 
1898, in 1900, in 1917. Our present great 
war preparations suppose they may fail in 
the future. 
Arbitration 


Next, as a branch of these peaceful meth- 
ods of settling differences, we hear much of 
voluntary arbitration. Surely, we have had 
it in the past, let us have it in the future. 
We have arbitrated, and will still arbitrate 
the cases about which we are not ready to 
fight. Then, we have compulsory arbitra- 
tion—compulsory by treaty only. Cer- 
tainly, that is within the four walls of my 
thesis. The Great Tribunal, as I conceive 
it, will pass upon so-called justiciable cases 
and upon the far more important cases that 
are not justiciable—that cannot be covered 
by previous written word. These are the 
deep well-springs of action among self- 
willed nations. The difference between such 
arbitration and that which is usually en- 
visaged lies in this—that there is compul- 
sion available for submission and for ac- 
ceptance. We know that decrees are not 
self-executory: they are often uncertain in 
their terms; mere delay in action may de- 
feat them. So they must be enforced in 
their observance. Otherwise they may 
become mere running sores. 


Pact of Paris 


And again we have such a fair-seeming 
pact as that which renounces war. Must 
we go over that ground again? Is it not 
now clear, as it was to some from the be- 
ginning, that the self-defense reservation 
took all the substance from the Treaty! 
It will seem to many but a silly and super- 
cilious action on the part of an insignificant 
citizen to pass over this subject lightly, 
while pretending to discuss institutions of 
peace. Yet I can do no more than express 
my own views. I have written elsewhere 
on this Pact. There is a world of literature 
on the same topic. This Treaty seems to 
me relatively unimportant—a somewhat 
hypocritical gesture. 


Cooling-off Treaties 


Then we have cooling-off treaties in vari- 
ous forms. Alas! while we wait, the issue 
The casus belli terminates in 


matures. 
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favor of one party or the other. The starv- 
ing Cubans are dead. The Port Arthur forti- 
fications are completed. American shipping 
is irretrievably injured—by the British in 
1812, by others in 1917. Colonial key 
points are all occupied by British troops in 
1776. 

We, and so others, must act mow or never. 
Of course we may yield our pretensions. 
That policy is always open to all. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, if adopted in our hearts, 
would end all disputes. But it is not 
adopted. We think it a duty to defend 
certain rights, to resist certain wrongs. We 
fear that Capone would occupy the White 
House if Hoover practised in full the doc- 
trine of turning the right cheek, the left 
having been smitten. So it is that we can- 
not always wait, if we would secure the 
thing claimed. 


Public Opinion 


Next we see in the line of popular peace- 
officers one widely known as Public Opinion. 
This policeman is often asleep on his beat. 
When thoroughly awakened he is likely to 
be found to be two—or even three—instead 
of one. And the two will generally violently 
disagree about any worth-while noise that 
has disturbed them. Even when talking in 
unison their opinions are in time variable, 
and are quite often based upon rumors or 
on prejudices, racial, religious, national, 
sectional or sexual. Their decisions are 
wind-flaws. They may blow hot and cold, 
and their effects, if any, must often lead 
their victims to repentance or to defiance. 
We are particularly taught, when young, 
not to yield our principles to the out-cries 
of those who condemn our actions. And, 
after all, these officers have no night-sticks. 
That is the rub. Neither “aggressive” nor 
“defensive” weapons are supposed to be in 
their hands. Hence the hardened criminal 
planning for his loot, or devoted patriot 
fighting for his country’s interest, as seen 
by his leaders, both these may set public 
opinion at naught. Or, being polite, may 
enquire: “What class, country or age do you 
represent in your railing at me? What in- 
terest have you in my affairs? What effec- 
tive authority is behind you?”—and then 
dismiss him until and unless he produces 
some physical result. 
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Boycott and Blockade 


And that suggests another war cure. 
Public Opinion may bring forth a volun- 
tary, private boycott, without governmental 
intervention of any kind. If so the councils 
of an offending nation may be modified 
thereby. It is when the boycotters obtain 
official support, even though falling short 
of an officially declared boycott, that 
highhanded methods may be employed 
by the adversary with some show of pro- 
priety—for it becomes an unfriendly ac- 
tion of a government presumably friendly. 
So war may be induced if there be no 
power to make prompt intervention and 
correction. 

Certainly it is error to parade an economic 
boycott as an instrument for preserving 
peace without the use of arms. Violence 
must follow, unless the would-be victim de- 
sires to surrender. It is hoped, perhaps, 
that when a large number of important 
nations combine in judging a particular 
nation as deserving a boycott, which now 
becomes a blockade, surrender will auto- 
matically follow. Now, the chances of ap- 
proximate unanimity of condemnation are 
small, unless, again, the right to make a 
judgment be delegated to a body separated 
from the feverish political life of the on- 
looking nations. For it must be remem- 
bered that many citizens of those nations 
undertaking to punish A or B by blockade 
must suffer, perhaps be ruined, by such 
operations as are provided in Art. 16 of the 
League of Nations Pact. These citizens 
will almost certainly impede the action of 
their own government in its trend toward 
a so-called peaceful blockade. 

If it be open war, protecting our own 
national interests, we enter, nolens, volens, 
into actions which will cost some of us our 
lives and fortunes, and which will enrich 
others. But, for a controversy in which we 
cannot claim direct injury, in which the 
abstract “justice” of the matter is of highly 
contentious character, that is another story 
for the man concerned deeply in looking 
after his own affairs. As a result of divided 
councils, we would see the commercial ships 
of some nations undertaking to enter into 
blockaded ports and being stopped by the 
war-vessels of other nations, still holding 
back from a declaration of war, still talking 
of preventing war, yet forced to shoot at 
other people if they would make a success 
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of their blockade. Hence confusion worse 
confounded. The picture changes if a com- 
petent tribunal be in existence to which the 
original dispute, if intractable, must be sub- 
mitted, which shall make decree on the case, 
and, by use of a centralized force, require 
execution thereof. 


Financial Blockade 


We are led in this connection to consider 
a recent proposition to check war by threat- 
ening to prohibit financial aid to any gov- 
ernment whose warlike actions meet with 
the disfavor of others. Again we must fear 
that unanimity of decision will not be found 
among nations acting separately. And we 
must recognize the wonderful power of real 
fighters to continue hostilities without ex- 
ternal financial aid. We must remember, 
also, that a thousand domestic interests will 
be in at least a bootlegging rebellion against 
governmental curbing of their activities. 
Even when the full war powers of executives 
are available, after formal declaration of 
war, these restrictions are very difficult to 
enforce. Perhaps those who count much 
upon this war-check have not considered 
that it involves a censorship of all postal 
communications—a form of tyranny nec- 
essary in real war, but most galling to the 
citizenry. We, particularly with our cos- 
mopolitan population, would be tremen- 
dously embarrassed by such an effort. 
Imagine a prohibition and censorship di- 
rected against all our Italian citizens, cut- 
ting off all intercourse with their kin in 
Italy. When the Allies policed the seven 
seas with their navies, when executive 
power was extended to the writing desk and 
the breakfast table, when actual killing on 
a large scale had fired many hearts with 
hate, it was yet very difficult to conduct the 
financial blockade of the Central Powers 
during the Great War. We should not want 
to dismantle our Navy on the strength of a 
treaty providing that financial blockades 
are to be established as the result of inde- 
pendent judgments running against some 
supposed aggressor, or treaty-breaker. 


Refusal of Recognition 


What shall we say of another modern 
threat against war, namely, a notification 
that we would not “recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement entered into by those 
governments (Japanese and Chinese) in 
violation of the covenants of those (Nine 
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Power) treaties, which affect the rights of 
our governments or its citizens in China”? 
Presumably this doctrine is to be general- 
ized so as to apply to all future situations 
resembling that recently created in the Far 
East. 

This doctrine is not as novel as its form 
might suggest. Every nation has presumed 
that it might, if it chose, refuse to accept 
limitations of treaty rights as the result of 
action between two other states. Whether 
such action flowed from voluntary or en- 
forced consent of one of the parties to 
abridge rights previously given to third 
parties, these parties may refuse to be 
bound. The inspiration of this pronounce- 
ment is found in its concluding clause. It 
is rooted in injury to the rights of third 
parties, and limited in application to cases 
of such injury. All the third parties are 
left to make independent determination of 
the effect of a new situation on their respec- 
tive interests. ; 

We are left in some doubt as to what is 
meant by a refusal to “recognize” a new 
situation. Assuming Manchuria to secure 
a recognition of its independence from 
China—with or without Japanese aid— 
what are we to do? Shall we force China 
to re-conquer the seceded territory? Shall 
we refuse trade-rights with Manchuria to 
our own citizens unless Chinese customs 
officers are found at Manchurian ports-of- 
entry? Shall we refuse protection to our 
citizens in Manchuria, when wronged by 
Manchurian power or by Manchurian ban- 
dits, because Chinese power is not active 
there? 

Again, while not desiring to seem hyper- 
critical, I venture to say that in the pro- 
nouncement we do not find an Institution 
for International Justice. 


Armaments 


Now we come to disarmament—or to 
limitation of armaments. The first, it seems 
to me, would turn the world over to the 
virile nations of relatively large population 
and of highly developed industry. We need 
not consider it seriously as an assurance of 
peace. 

The limitation of arms may save us some 
money until we squabble—and fight per- 
haps—over the application of a lot of com- 
plicated technical terms. Moreover, I know 
a man, and you know him also, who will 
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make general limitation treaties as words 
written in sand. His name is The Inventor. 
He is the Spirit of the Age. He never 
sleeps. He is Ormuzd and Ahriman—God 
of Peace and God of War. Ere you waken 
from the sweet dream of harmony born of 
some possible outcome of the Geneva Par- 
ley, he will develop some new devil’s breath 
of destruction. Then all the general staffs 
in the world will be shaken, and put their 
young men to the work of producing some 
yet more lethal weapon. Nay, he need not 
actually create new instrumentalities—let it 
only be whispered that in Kalamazoo or 
Kissengen a mysterious force or weapon 
has been devised, the rumor of it will set 
nations by the ears, and treaties will go up 
in the smoke of suspicion. 


International Force 


It is now proposed to “eliminate or inter- 
nationalize” certain modern implements of 
war. If the first disposition of them be 
made, we will only be forced to fight as men 
fought before 1914. Having in view about 
8,000 years of recorded history filled with 
stories of battles waged with all sorts of 
old-fashioned weapons, shall we sing a song 
of rejoicing because of new paper guaran- 
tees against the use of agencies, some of 
which are already theoretically barred? 
Verily, out of all this we cannot make an 
Institution of Justice. But when we con- 
sider the second disposition of these “offen- 
sive” weapons, viz: “internationalization,” 
new horizons are opened. The introduction 
of this vastly important word in its present 
context we owe to the French. The phrase 
in question is now part of an official resolu- 
tion adopted by the Arms Conference. Its 
relation to the French proposition in 1919, 
and to the elaborate proposal presented a 
few weeks ago in Geneva is doubtless fa- 
miliar to you. That the Conference may 
be wrecked upon the suddenly appearing 
rock is evident. Yet it remains that the 
subject of an international police force is 
now before the world, backed by a first 
class power and by other lesser powers. It 
is founded upon the theory that the interna- 
tional force shall be turned over to the 
League of Nations, and that independent 
national forces will be continued in exist- 
ence. With both these propositions I dis- 
agree. The League, in my judgment, is not 
the proper depository of an armed force. 
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Indeed, M. Tardieu, in submitting his re- 
markable proposal, stated that important 
political modifications would be required 
ere his detailed proposals could be effected. 
And he expressed complete lack of confi- 
dence in existing arrangements for keeping 
the peace of the world. So I think it not 
improbable that in pursuing the matter of 
modifications he might be led to something 
akin to the simpler plans which I have long 
championed. As to the mere restriction or 
diminution of national forces (unless these 
be proportioned solely for security against 
domestic troubles), it seems to me they 
would prove to be war instruments of dan- 
gerous tendency. Yet, withal, the French 
proposal is hailed very gladly by the small 
and scattered band holding to the idea of 
centralized force. Our thesis, though pre- 
sented in an objectionable setting, is no 
longer to be treated as the mere frothing of 
long-haired enthusiasts. Thoughtful men 
everywhere must now reckon with this idea. 
Its unfamiliarity, to which I adverted in 
the beginning of these remarks, must give 
way to serious study. Whether men will be 
led to acceptance or rejection of the idea is 
not now in question. Certainly the Geneva 
Conference is committed to such study, un- 
less the French Government should retire 
from its position, or permit the Conference 
to proceed to some thoroughly innocuous 
conclusion. 


League of Nations 


Reference to the League of Nations 
brings us to the consideration of that organ- 
ization as, after all, the most important of 
the efforts of many nations to deal with our 
general subject. Time is lacking for me 
to dwell upon its defects. They are being 
displayed in a great moving picture of cur- 
rent history. Our presence in the Council 
would not, in my opinion, help matters, nor 
would Russia be helpful. The very struc- 
ture of the machine seems faulty to me. A 
complicated anatomy, yet without spinal 
column or teeth. Prolix argument on this 
great subject being impractical now, I shall 
say only this, that the League is not, in my 
opinion, that Institution of International 
Justice which we seek. 

Its creation in a short time, and in a fe- 
vered atmosphere, encourages me to believe 
that other, more effective mechanisms may 
also be created this side of eternity. 
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Is an International Force Practicable? 


Another familiar refrain is this: “Yes, it 
is very good in theory. I believe you are 
right, but can it be worked out in detail for 
practice?” And my answer is, “Yes; the 
task is even easier than that of our Con- 
stitution makers, or that of those who 
drafted the League of Nations Pact. Both 
these instruments are more complicated 
than is that of which I have made a tenta- 
tive draft. The first covers more ground. 
It sets up three bodies—-Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial. The first, it seems to 
me, should be omitted from an international 
organization. “The Parliament of Man” 
would, I fancy, get us into trouble. Suffi- 
cient legislative power goes by implication 
and by necessity to the Tribunal, whose 
judicial and arbitral decisions (as envisaged 
by me) would gradually evolve a body of 
law based on precedent. The Executive 
may also be merged in the powers of the 
Tribunal, or it may be established sep- 
arately, bound to the service of the Tri- 
bunal, as is true in our case. Representa- 
tion in the Tribunal can be treated in a 
variety of ways no one of which is clearly 
better than all others. Our American pro- 
vision for equality of representation in the 
Senate among States, large and small, was 
the result of a compromise, due to tem- 
porary exigencies. It prevented one emi- 
nent delegate in the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion from assenting to the Constitution. 
That provision seems to me very unwise, 
yet we manage to live under it. Nearly all 
the questions which embarrass many minds, 
when first they attack our problem, will be 
found to have been met and solved, one 
way or another, by our forefathers. Their 
work would have been shorter had they 
aimed only at the establishment of a Su- 
preme Court and a combined War and 
Navy Department, but that would not have 
been sufficient to form a nation. Nor do I 
believe we should try to form one now— 
only a judgment seat over the nations. 
That is the model which inspired my efforts 
to cross all the T’s and dot all the I’s for an 
International Organization. How I wish 
that others would make similar efforts! 


President Wilson and the League 


No private man can hope to precipitate 
action on a fundamental change in the rela- 
tions of states. But he can meditate and 
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plan such changes, awaiting the advent of 
some outstanding character in high office, 
willing to lend the authority of that office 
to forward-looking policies. Such a man 
was Woodrow Wilson. It will surprise 
many to learn how rapidly he moved to- 
ward an acceptance of the League Pact in 
its present form. In July, 1918, I chanced 
to have a conversation with him revealing 
what was then his inner thought on a 
League of Nations. Having returned from 
Europe for a few weeks in the summer of 
1918, I called on the President just before 
departing to resume my duties in London 
and Paris. In the course of that interview 
I ventured to say: “It may already be 
known to you, Mr. President, that in Eu- 
rope the heads of state do not take seriously 
the talk of a League of Nations. It is 
known that Lloyd George rather laughs, and 
Clemenceau rather sneers at the idea.” 
Mr. Wilson’s answer to this contained very 
interesting glimpses of his thought concern- 
ing European governments, but, not being 
strictly germane to my subject, they need 
not now be reported. I then added: “While 
the governments, or their heads, are thus 
indifferent, the Labour and Socialist groups 
are keen about it. They have put out sev- 
eral plans of organization—” and at this 
word the President caught me up, saying: 
“Ves, I know, they have the cart before the 
horse. They talk of organization. As for 
me, I do not know who can write out a plan 
of international organization. The nations 
can only covenant with each other to guar- 
antee their political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity.” That was all. Here you 
recognize Article X of the present Pact, 
which ever remained in the President’s mind 
as the “heart of the Covenant.” He ac- 
cepted, but evidently was not much con- 
cerned about, the elaborate organization 
demanded by his European collaborators. 
Indeed, so intent was he upon this one 
thought that two of the most eminent 
among the League architects assured me it 
was his only contribution to the final form 
of the Pact. They themselves were opposed 
to Article X. 

I am inclined to think that under the 
circumstances the President was right in 
preferring a very simple engagement. I do 
not believe Article X alone in treaty form 
would secure the peace of the world, but 
since centralized judgment and centralized 
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force were ruled out of the discussion, one 
may well doubt the efficacy of the labyrinth 
of provisions actually adopted around Ar- 
ticle X. However that may be, it is inter- 
esting indeed to know that the dominant 
figure in the whole transaction was able, in 
one short twelve months, to move from 
Article X to an acceptance of a plan more 
complicated, though less effective, than is 
required for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Tribunal and a related force sanc- 
tion. May we not hope that some other 
courageous leader may arise to inspire the 
erection of the true Temple of Justice? 


The True Hero of the Story 


Now, if I have at all tempted you to a 
consideration of this grave question, let me 
close by pointing to him for whom the effort 
is made. It is not so much for those in 
this hall, or for their kind throughout the 
world. We are supposed to be of the “edu- 
cated class.” We make all the war-cries. 
Haunted by ghosts of Prestige, Manifest 
Destiny, National Sovereignty, Traditional 
Enemy, and other such inhabitants of the 
educated mind, we, the good people of the 
world, make war. It has a certain charm. 
If we win, our cause seems to have been 
blessed by the Gods. If we lose, we may try 
again, meantime treasuring up hate of the 
enemy. In any case, we have seen fine ela- 
tions of spirit, splendid sacrifices accom- 
panying the destruction which we now hope 
to avoid. And always, we must have for 
flesh-and-blood champions of our faiths— 
young John Smith. He is the hero of my 
story. We inflame his heart with hate— 
the common enemy of us all. We incite 
him to leave the factory or the field. And 
if he stubbornly prefers to finish his furrow 
or to run his lathe we seize his body and 
devote him to the task of fighting our war. 

Now it is for him, for him and for young 
Mary, whom he would like to marry, that 
we should strive to set up institutions which 
will pass upon our frenzied claims, and se- 
cure judgments upon them, and fortify 
those judgments against the rebellion of 
our untamed passions, against angry dis- 
putes as to the very meaning of the decrees. 

John and Mary are many; we are few. 
Their demands upon life are modest; shall 
we not at least try to give them a seat of 
judgment, and a beneficent sword in the 
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hands of Justice—a vine and fig-tree for 
their home—their children? Perhaps only 
another terrible war will lead us to destroy 
our idols, to make the great renunciation of 
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savage sovereignty and gain a civilized 
sovereignty. Shall we try to avoid that 
war? That is the question I would arouse 
in your minds. 


Washington, Friend of Learning 


Address by FRANCIS P. GAINES 


President of Washington and Lee University 


(This address was delivered before the Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International 
Justice, May 2, 1932,—Ep1ror.) 


T IS characteristic of Americans that they 
easily become engulfed in tidal waves of 
enthusiasm. Particularly in this commemo- 
rative year, when the tides of sentiment run 
strong, are we prone to lose our balance and 
become submerged in verbosity. 

In any consideration of the intellectual 
activities or sympathies of Washington, we 
must remember that one competent histo- 
rian has declared that Washington possessed 
no scholarship and was probably uncom- 
fortable in its presence. We should hold 
in precautionary recollection the declaration 
of another great student, that Washington 
had no formal education and may have suf- 
fered a consequent twinge of humiliation, 
not unlike what the modern psychologist 
would call an inferiority complex. Mr. 
Markham, in his poem celebrating the 
builder of our nation, declares that he was 


“Schooled by the primeval hills 

Of old Virginia—schooled by her mighty 
woods,— 

His name was written on no college scroll, 

But he drank wisdom from the wilderness.” 


We should also confess at once that Wash- 
ington was not in the accepted sense, an 
educator. 

But to say that he lacked scholarship, 
implies, of course, scholarship as defined in 
his own day, chiefly a familiarity with 
authoritative philosophies and a happy 
grace in the use of the classics. If we dared 
to broaden our definition to include a per- 
sistent interest in the natural and social 
sciences, a mood of investigation into such 
phases of research as lay within his own 
power, and tireless study of the masters of 
the various fields which commanded his 
own energies, we could not so glibly dis- 





miss Washington as lacking in scholarship. 
When we say that he had no education, we 
mean the somewhat superficial experiences 
of detailed courses. For he gave himself, 
through the powers of his own self-disci- 
pline, an extraordinary process of mental 
development. The library of a thousand or 
more books which he left is testimony to 
his breadth and earnestness as reader. By 
the time of his real maturity, which came 
late, he had acquired a range of information, 
he had perfected in marked degree the power 
of precise thinking, of ordering his premises, 
of protecting his predications from preju- 
dice and passion, of validating his conclu- 
sions; and he had acquired even a felicity 
of expression, after the prevailing pattern 
of sonorous utterance. 

When we say that Washington was not 
an educator, we mean that he did not per- 
sonally energize any particular educational 
endeavor. Benjamin Franklin, for example, 
founded the University of Pennsylvania, 
and he did much more; his insatiable curi- 
osity was a contagious thing, stimulating a 
hunger for knowledge that broke out in 
manifold forms. Thomas Jefferson con- 
ceived in great detail an educational pro- 
gram for a state—and at that time it was 
a very large state—and then brought into 
existence the University of Virginia, which, 
more completely than any other university 
in the world is the lengthened shadow of one 
man. In no sense could Washington’s defi- 
nite contribution to education match the 
work of these two men—or of others. Yet 
the intensity of his educational zeal was of a 
kind with that of Franklin and of Jefferson. 
No picture of Washington himself could be 
complete without these beautiful fragments 
of his concern for education, his pleasant 
personal relations with many institutions, 
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his personal generosities in behalf of insti- 
tutions, and his dream of education in the 
America of the future. Nor could any 
chronicle of American education be entirely 
adequate if it omitted the momentum given 
by Washington’s allegiance. 

They were no idle words he wrote near 
the end of his life: 

“To promote literature in this rising 
empire and to encourage the arts have ever 
been amongst the warmest wishes of my 
heart.” 

There was the deliberate utterance of a 
dedication, almost of a passion, deep in the 
reservoirs of his devotion. 

Pride and pleasure and _perspicacity 
mingled in all his personal relations with 
various institutions of learning. He dis- 
tributed his nephews and wards throughout 
many schools, studying with intelligent ap- 
praisal the distinctive features of the dif- 
ferent institutions, following with keenest 
interest the performance of the students 
over whom he had some kind of supervision. 
He received honorary degrees from at least 
five universities or colleges, Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Brown, and Washington Col- 
lege of Maryland; and in some instances, 
notably in the conferring of the Pennsyl- 
vania degree, the occasion was one of great 
dignity. He accepted appointment on at 
least two governing bodies, as chancellor 
of the William and Mary Board and as 
member of the board of Washington College 
of Maryland, an institution to which he 
had given fifty guineas. Interested in the 
development of the west, he gave in 1794 
a small subscription to a Kentucky acad- 
emy, later absorbed into Transylvania 
College. 

Washington’s personal generosities, apart 
from the two already mentioned, have a 
peculiar significance not only as illustrating 
his own concern for education, but as repre- 
senting some of the most substantial dona- 
tions to education that had ever been made 
up to that time. 

The three major beneficences of his edu- 
cational connection are found in his will, 
though these references are in the main but 
confirmations of what he had already done 
or purposed to do. 

Closest to his own home was the gift of 
one thousand pounds, made to the Alexan- 
dria Academy “for the purpose of educating 
such orphan children, or the children of such 
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other poor and indigent people as are unable 
to accomplish it with their own means.” 

This gift was the consummation of a plan 
Washington had announced fourteen years 
before his death, a resolution to support in 
his own community the effort to open the 
doors of educational opportunity to those 
who might otherwise be denied. His first 
thought, undoubtedly, had been of the or- 
phans of the soldiers of his own armies. But 
this thought expanded till his generosity 
comprehended all of the under-privileged. 
This institution has been called, rightly so, 
I think, the first free school of Virginia. 
Washington, therefore, takes his place as 
one of the pioneers of the South in the 
movement to garner the finest fruits of 
democracy, equality of opportunity for 
youth. 

The second of the philanthropies provided 
that his block of stock in the Potomac Canal 
Company, fifty shares in all, should be given 
to the establishment of a national univer- 
sity at Washington. As early as 1775, he 
had manifested a keen interest in such an 
institution. The idea lay dormant for many 
years, but in his very first presidential mes- 
sage to Congress he suggested the possibil- 
ity, and within a few months he had grown 
intensely interested in the project. By 1795 
he had made his final resolution. It was 
his hope that this institution might be 
located in the “federal city,” and in 1796, 
acting with the Commissioners of the dis- 
trict, he selected a site, fronting the Potomac 
River. By his will he confirmed the an- 
nounced purpose, bequeathing in perpetuity 
his Potomac Canal stock to the University. 
It is a matter of history that the stock in 
this company became valueless and that 
Washington’s desire, in any literal sense, 
represents a vanished dream. But of the 
reality of his concern and of his unselfish 
benefaction, nothing essentially can vanish. 
More permanent was his vision of a national 
academy for instruction in the arts of war. 
West Point, though established after his 
death, may point with just pride to Wash- 
ington as its founder. 

The third of these bequests confirmed a 
gift he had made in 1796, the gift of his 
one hundred shares of stock in the James 
River Canal Company to Liberty Hall Acad- 
emy, now known as Washington and Lee 
University. This institution, located in the 
Valley of Virginia, a section which Wash- 
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ington said “In my opinion will be consid- 
ered . . . asthe garden of America,” had 
struggled feebly for nearly fifty years, 
though it had sent out notable men, includ- 
ing some distinguished figures of the Revo- 
lution. When the Legislature of Virginia 
voted Washington this stock in recognition 
of his services, he, consistent with his an- 
nounced policy “to shut my hand against 
pecuniary recompense,” responded that he 
would give the sum to some institution or 
public purpose. Suggestions were not lack- 
ing, you may be sure; but his decision was 
announced in September, 1796, and in the 
following spring the Trustees decreed that 
the school should bear the name of Wash- 
ington; thus the title continued until after 
the death of General Lee, who had been for 
five years president of this same institution, 
when the official title was phrased to include 
both of these names. The stock was valued 
at the time at $100 per share. In 1823 the 
State of Virginia guaranteed a twelve per 
cent dividend for ten years and a fifteen per 
cent dividend forever after. In 1892 the 
stock was commuted to a valuation of $50,- 
000, bearing six per cent interest. 

Thus for a century and a third this par- 
ticular gift of Washington has steadiastly 
fulfilled his intention. It has turned into the 
treasury of the institution a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and more of income; and every 
student who has passed through the doors 
has become a private beneficiary of George 
Washington. Didactism may be pardoned 
if it ventures to point out that of all the vast 
holdings of Washington, only this sum 
serves the purpose then designated, only the 
forces turned to the philanthropy of educa- 
tion continue to work his beneficent will. 

But a mere recital of these specific philan- 
thropies, however detailed or documented, 
does not and can not suggest the signifi- 
cance of education in the thinking of Wash- 
ington or the depth of sympathy which he 
felt for it. For education with him was not 
a matter that called for casual acts of help- 
fulness; it was a part, a central part, of his 
dream of the ideal state, a beautiful and 
compelling dream. We do not yield to 
sophomoric rhapsody when we declare that 
he who of all Americans sacrificed most 
greatly for the achievement of the ends then 
realized, he dreamed most boldly of the 
greater future; he whose hands labored most 
patiently in the building of the structure as 
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it then existed, he brooded with desperate 
affection over the yet unrevealed destiny. 
It may even be ventured that his ultimate 
contribution is not only in what he wrought 
upon battlefields or in the forum but also in 
the powerful suggestion of his dream. We 
have not fully realized how education pene- 
trated the warp and woof of that dream. 
The national university, for which he 
yearned with intensity, was a kind of sym- 
bol of that dream. It was as if at the very 
heart of government, he would set this suffi- 
cient process of training, an object-lesson 
proclaiming that in the democratic order 
the development of leadership must be dig- 
nified and emphasized in proportion to the 
authority vested in that leadership. It was 
a symbol of another sector of his dream, a 
symbol of unity, of understanding between 
the diverse sections of the nation, of a soli- 
darity that alone can make us great. He 
gave as a basic reason for the establishment 
of the University his hope that, 

“Young men from different parts of the 
United States would be assembled together 
and would discover that there was not that 
cause for those jealousies and prejudices 
which one part of the Union had imbibed 
against another.” Who can doubt that he 
was right? What but education, truly in- 
terpreted, can fortify us against the divisive 
influences of provincialism, against the cor- 
rosion of deadly self-interest? 

Long before the poet phrased her crystal- 
line lines, the heart of Washington had 
turned to education as the mode of fulfil- 
ment for what was in her song: 


“Oh, beautiful for patriot’s dream, 
That sees, across the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Undimmed by human tears.” 


In my mind’s eyes, I see the picture of 
Washington, the friend of learning. He is 
an old man now. His work is essentially 
done, his day draws to its close. The shad- 
ows of evening are lengthening, and behind 
him the sunlit hours are rich in memory of 
tasks accomplished which might suffice any 
man. But he was for tomorrow, always he 
was for tomorrow. The dream of a dawn 
challenged him; and well he knew that the 
gates of dawn are opened by youth. 

Gazing upon that picture, we who have 
committed our lives to education are heart- 
ened. We have not only the sense of inher- 
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iting aid from him, we have also the nobler 
awareness that we are of his fellowship. 
Gazing upon that picture, all leaders of 
thought and public endeavor might well feel 
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the glory of having in their hands his un- 
finished work, might through his example 
strengthen themselves in support of educa- 
tion, surest promise of a brighter dawn. 


Youth and Peace in the Western 
Hemisphere 


By DR. LEO S. ROWE 


(Dr. Rowe, Directcr General of the Pan American Union, presided at the luncheon meeting 
of the American Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International Justice, 
May 5. The following is a summary of his address at that luncheon.—-Ep1Tor.) 


N LOOKING over the peace discus- 

sions that have taken place at differ- 
ent periods in history, it is a curious and 
interesting fact that every generation has 
viewed with a certain undercurrent of dis- 
appointment the efforts of its contempo- 
raries to advance the cause of peace and 
has pinned its faith to the youth of the 
country. The fact that realization has 
never reached the level of expectation 
does not mean that the youth of succes- 
sive generations has failed humanity, but 
is rather a tribute to that constant and 
abiding longing for peace which for so 
many generations has dominated the 
masses of mankind. 

Today that faith in the contribution of 
youth to the maintenance of peace has 
acquired a new significance and a new im- 
portance. We have begun to see, as never 
before, that peace is something more than 
a merely negative concept; that it has a 
far deeper significance than the mere ab- 
sence of armed conflict. The maintenance 
of peace presupposes an atmosphere of in- 
ternational cooperation, good will and 
mutual service; an environment of under- 
standing and confidence, the development 
of which is the task of the people rather 
than the province of government. 


It is in this great field of national en- 
deavor that we must look to the youth of 
our land and to the youth of other lands 
to lay the foundations of international 
understanding. 

In all countries there are indications of 
a youth movement, relatively weak as yet 
but constantly growing in strength, away 
from the old nationalistic concepts. A 
new and broader doctrine of patriotism 
is making itself manifest. A new doctrine 
that national welfare is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on the peace, happiness 
and prosperity of neighboring nations is 
impressing itself on the rising generation 
and, above all, the youth of the world is 
beginning to see that the fruits of victory 
are hollow and meaningless; that under 
modern conditions war means irreparable 
losses to the victors as well as to the van- 
quished. 

It is for this reason that the Pan Amer- 
ican Union has in recent years given so 
much thought and effort to the develop- 
ment of currents of understanding between 
the youth of the Americas. To us it is today 
one of the major influences in bringing 
about closer understanding between the 
nations of this continent. 


The more I see, the more I’m sure I see 
That all that I find, I looked for as a boy. 
The bits the boy soon found a passing joy 
The man sees gleaming with posterity. 

None of us move toward the far-off truth 
Unless the man go hand in hand with youth. 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 











Our Attitudes Toward Latin America 


By HONORABLE WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


(Dr. Cooper is United States Commissioner of Education. At the luncheon meeting of the 
American Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International Justice, held 








in Washington May 5, 1932, Dr. Cooper spoke as follows.—EpiTor.) 


O° teachings seem to have been un- 
usually successful in emphasizng war. 
In every city today there is at least one 
statute commemorating those who lost 
their lives in our War between the States. 
Until recently our textbooks, particularly 
those on history, have been very largely 
accounts of these wars. And even in my 
day in school the man who taught me Amer- 
ican history was himself a veteran, and I 
recall that his stories of the war, which oc- 
cupied an undue part of the course, fas- 
cinated us. At the present time there is an 
appreciable decrease in the amount of space 
given to this topic. It seems, therefore, 
that we might well think of other things 
to take the place of war. 

When we think of the wars in which we 
have been engaged, about one in each gen- 
eration, and realize that two of them have 
been with Spanish-speaking peoples, we are 
led to pause. Of those we are not especi- 
ally proud and give very little attention in 
our history books to the war with Mexico 
which resulted in our acquisition of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, most 
of Utah and Colorado, for which we did 
pay, however, fifteen millions of dollars. 
However it may seem to others, this war 
does seem to me to have been inevitable. 
It was the meeting of a great Anglo-Saxon 
civilization moving west, coming into con- 
tact with a Spanish civilization moving 
northward. For Mexico the territory had 
little real value, but for us it possessed 
very great value. It was within the area 
which our nation was destined to occupy 
and yet national pride would make Mexico 
feel it necessary to hold on to it. It was 
the fact that there were discussions over 
slavery and that there was a desire to ex- 
tend slave territory and that it was be- 
lieved that this territory belonging to 
Mexico might furnish such slave territory 
that led us to say little about the war in our 
history books. 

For fully three-quarters of a century 
there was practically no contact of any im- 
portance between Mexico and the United 
States. Then there began to come over our 


boundary a large influx of laborers. They 
came into California and Texas, particu- 
larly, to do the common labor which Cali- 
fornians and Texans did not care to do. 
This has brought from our sister republic 
a type of citizen who has been migratory 
and has been illiterate at home and does 
not care for literacy with us . His method 
of living and work makes it inevitable that 
he be not especially clean. He has no de- 
sire to know any more English than is 
necessary for him to do his work. All of 
these things lead to his living his own life 
in his own way and not caring to acquire 
the habits of the peoples among whom he 
comes. Therefore Mexico has been rep- 
resented to us not as she is but by a lower- 
class citizen who has been useful but not 
particularly respected, and there have been 
comparatively few attempts to remedy this 
tendency to create bad feeling. 

Our second Spanish war was with the 
mother country herself. Cuba had been 
attempting to gain independence for some 
three or four years. Spain had been particu- 
larly ruthless in her efforts to suppress the 
rebellion. The United States had deemed 
it wise to send in to Havana harbor a 
battleship to protect the interests of Amer- 
ican citizens. The blowing up of this 
ship at this particular time was unfortunate. 
It led a large part of the American press to 
urge war. At the time we were, like the 
other great nations of the earth, imperial- 
istically inclined. We not only freed Cuba 
as we had set out to do but we took Porto 
Rico, Guam and the Phillippine Islands, 
for the latter of which we paid to Spain 
$20,000,000. 

Later, the issues involved in the acquisi- 
tion of these islands furnished campaign 
material. Mr. Bryan, who championed the 
cause of freedom for the Phillippines, was 
badly defeated. This seems to have settled 
the matter so far as this country is con- 
cerned, in spite of the fact that lately 
troubles on the West Coast of America be- 
tween Philippine immigrants and native 
laborers have furnished incentive for setting 
the Philippines free. At any rate, at the 
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present time except for these outbreaks 
between common laborers of different races, 
there seems to be no hostility toward 
Spaniards and people of Spanish origin in 
this country, and I think that the matter of 
the relationships beween Latin America and 
Anglo-Saxon America are entirely within 
the scope of educational activity. It is my 
belief that as we get farther away from the 
wars between ourselves and Mexico and 
Spain, less and less will be said about them 
in our histories and more chance will be 
left for building up better relations. 

The chief incentive to good relations be- 
tween nations is trade. In this respect both 
South America and we have been furnish- 
ing Europe a certain amount of raw mate- 
rial to be manufactured. Recently we our- 
selves have become a leading industrial 
power, but we have not been able to sell 
very well to South America. We have in- 
troduced Spanish into our schools in the 
hope that it will furnish a means by which 
we can sell goods. We have had branches 
of our New York banks established in 
Latin-American countries in the hope that 
these would help trade. But we find that 
in spite of it all there is a general tendency 
for trade to follow a triangle which, roughly, 
has its apex in Europe and one angle of the 
base in South America and the other in New 
York. A shipping line which can bring 
manufactured goods from Europe directly 
to South America and bring coffee, let us 
say, from Brazil to New York and take 
American goods from New York to Europe 
is a hard line to beat, and in general this 
has been the route that trade has taken. 
Consequently, it has been possible for us to 
find out things about the Latin-American 
countries in Paris that we could not find out 
in any other way. 
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In addition to these trade relationships 
we have had difficulty in making our atti- 
tude toward foreign relations clear both to 
Latin Americans and to Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
icans. This is due prehaps to the essen- 
tial differences in race. We have a Monroe 
Doctrine which until the Great War we fre- 
quently talked about a great deal. It hap- 
pens that this doctrine, which was put forth 
when these nations were young, is not at 
present pleasing to them. The establish- 
ment of the Pan-American Union and es- 
pecially the work of the committees of this 
Union, and its bulletin printed in the lan- 
guage of the people, have been of consider- 
able use in fostering a better attitude be- 
tween North America and South America. 
I believe that the young people who are 
coming on and who are studying Spanish 
in ever-increasing numbers will take a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the problems in- 
volved. The youth of the country at the 
present time is not inclined toward war. 
There is nothing at all between us and any 
nation of Latin America which should lead 


to war. And it seems to me that a proper 
attitude toward Latin America in our 
schools can positively prevent war. Men 


like Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, who now 
has prepared a course on the history of the 
Americas in which the outpouring of 
Europe onto both continents is stressed, is 
doing a great deal for the peace movement. 
His course is designed, it is true, for the 
junior college, but it will be gradually 
adopted as the correct attitude toward 
American history. It seems to me that when 
this movement has spread it will furnish a 
stronger incentive for peace between the 
nations on the American continents. 

















Justice to Foreign Scholars 
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meeting of the American Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International 
Justice, held in Washington May 5, 1932, Dr. Duggan spoke as follows.—Ep1rTor.) 


HE general topic of this Conference, 

“International Justice,” includes a 
phase to which little attention has been 
given. That is Justice to Foreign Schol- 
ars—teachers and students. It is to that 
subject I shall briefly call your attention 
today. 

It is unnecessary for me at this time 
to expatiate on the importance of the 
migration of scholars. We have only to go 
back to the Middle Ages to be impressed 
with its importance. The great medieval 
universities were crowded with scholars 
who came from foreign lands as well as 
from the homelands. These scholars, more- 
over, went from a great university in one 
land to a great university in another land 
in order to study under a distinguished 
scholar, a world figure. When they finally 
returned home they became _ veritable 
lighthouses amid the darkness which sur- 
rounded them as to the nature of the 
peoples and their civilization among whom 
they had studied. Later during the Renais- 
sance, when great scholars like Erasmus 
went from land to land lecturing upon the 
“new learning” in the universities of dif- 
ferent countries, crowds of intelligent 
people flocked to hear them, and their 
humanism was a great influence in dim- 
inishing the intolerance and prejudice to- 
ward foreign peoples which existed every- 
where. 

The Reformation, in dividing Christi- 
anity and bringing about the religious 
wars, and the development of the na- 
tional state, put an end to the migration 
of students and scholars and from that 
time until the close of the Napoleonic 
era there was little of it. But during the 
long peace after 1815, the movement was 
revived and the number engaged grew 
until by the time the World War broke 
out thousands of students were found 
studying in universities other than in their 
homelands, particularly in Germany. Dur- 
ing the War the movement ceased, but it 
was revived immediately thereafter, in a 
different form, however, and in a differ- 
ent direction. Germany, which had been 


the focus, lost its primacy. This was 
taken by the United States, which became 
a veritable Mecca for foreign students, 
so that today there are more than 10,000 
foreign students studying in the universi- 
ties of the United States, whereas there 
are less than 5,000 American students 
studying abroad. As the result of the 
War the United States became the most 
wealthy, powerful and influential nation 
of the world. It became the cynosure of 
all eyes. Foreign peoples wanted to know 
about the civilization of the country which 
had made such a remarkable achievement 
during the war. Students from all over the 
world wished to study in its universities, 
particularly in those fields in which the 
United States was preéminent, like ap- 
plied science. Great scholars were at- 
tracted to the Uniteci States to study ele- 
ments in its civilization which were ob- 
scure to the European. Some were invited 
to occupy chairs in our colleges and uni- 
versities and make a contribution to the 
changing culture in our country. This was 
the condition of things when the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 was passed. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 was cer- 
tainly not aimed primarily at excluding 
foreign teachers and students. The World 
War had made us aware that we were 
not an integrated nation. Our people deter- 
mined that foreign elements were to be 
excluded until we did become an inte- 
grated nation. This decision was naturally 
strengthened when the depression came 
and it was necessary to exclude all for- 
eigners who might take places that could 
be filled by unemployed Americans. But, 
although the immigration law was not, of 
course, directed against foreign scholars 
and students, it worked to their injury. 
At this point I must emphasize the fact 
that the Bureau of Immigration, which 
was supervised by Mr. W. W. Husband 
when the immigration law was passed, 
adopted regulations looking to facilitating 
the entry of foreign professors and stud- 
ents by lessening the difficulties in the 
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application of the law. Nevertheless, ob- 
stacles arose which have had an unfortu- 
nate influence upon the movement for the 
exchange of scholars and students. 

One of the curious aspects of American 
culture is the fact that so few Americans 
can speak foreign languages. This, of 
course, is due primarily to the great extent 
of our country in which practically every- 
body speaks one language. The average 
European living west of Russia can travel 
but a comparatively short distance before 
he comes to the frontier of a people speak- 
ing a different language. For culture as 
well as practical reasons he must know 
foreign languages. Hence we find that the 
average Scandinavian, Hollander or Pole 
who comes to the United States can speak 
English with an accent, no doubt, but 
with understanding. Even when Americans 
speak a foreign language they speak it 
badly. This is unquestionably partly due 
to the fact that the teaching of foreign 
languages in our schools and colleges is 
very poor. It is generally agreed that one 
of the ways to overcome this difficulty is 
to have foreign teachers of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish or Italian give instruction 
in our educational institutions. There are 
two great obstacles to this practice. 

The first is the provision in the law of 
so many states that no one but a citizen 
may teach in educational institutions 
which receive public support. Since the 
War, practically no instruction is given 
in any foreign language in the elementary 
schools. Hence the provision mentioned 
applies only to high schools and state uni- 
versities and as few of those have any 
desire to employ foreign teachers except 
in the field of foreign languages and as the 
number of teachers in that field are, rela- 
tively speaking, but a handful, the provi- 
sion causes trouble just where help is 
needed. The difficulty would be removed 
by simply excepting from the law teachers 
of foreign languages. 

The second obstacle arises from the im- 
migration law itself. It provides that no 
foreign professor may teach in an Ameri- 
can institution unless he has taught in his 
homeland for two years immediately pre- 
ceding the call he receives to an American 
institution. This has prevented some ex- 
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cellent scholars from accepting such calls. 
Sometimes a scholar has been on leave of 
absence for purposes of research or travel, 
sometimes for leisure to write a book, 
sometimes merely to retire from active 
service. In any event he is prevented 
from accepting a call to an American in- 
stitution. In the case of such a professor, 
if he were invited to lecture at one of our 
institutions he would have to come, not 
on a professor’s visa but on a visitor’s 
visa, which permits him to stay only six 
months with the possibility of one re- 
newal. Were he then to receive an invita- 
tion to teach permanently in one of our 
institutions and were he to have all the 
necessary qualifications, if he had come 
here upon a vistor’s visa he could not 
change his status unless he left the United 
States, went to a foreign country and 
secured from a United States consul the 
necessary change of visa. One can readily 
understand what an obstacle this is to the 
interchange which practically all college 
people so heartily approve. And this neces- 
sity to leave the country if one wishes to 
change the nature of his visa applies to 
students as well as to teachers. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that this is neces- 
sary even when there is no intention on 
the part of either teacher or student to 
remain permanently in the country or to 
apply for citizenship. 

I have mentioned but two of the ob- 
stacles in the way of the exchanges of 
students and teachers which are so bene- 
ficial to the cultural development of our 
own country. I might mention others were 
there time to discuss them. If, as I be- 
lieve, the ill-will towards the people of 
other nations, which is so marked a fact 
in most countries today, is based upon 
misunderstanding and ignorance, surely 
every effort ought to be made to relieve 
the situation by removing any obstacle to 
better understanding and good-will. No 
American wishes to so let the bars down 
as to permit such a flood of immigration 
into the United States as was true of the 
years immediately preceding the World 
War. And at the present time of unem- 
ployment no American would want to see 
a foreigner occupy a position which might 
be equally well occupied by a citizen. 
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Nevertheless, in all probability few Ameri- 
cans would want to see scholars from 
abroad, whether teachers or students, who 
do not in any way compete with Ameri- 
cans and who will not reduce the value of 
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our culture but will enhance it, excluded 
from the country. And incidently it may 
be pointed out that most other countries 
do not undertake measures to prevent this 
valuable interchange of cultures. 


The Social Workers’ Interests in 
International Justice 


By GEORGE L. WARREN 


(Mr. Warren is International Director of the American Branch of the International Migration 


Service. 


It was with the following statement by Mr. Warren before it that the Fourth Com- 


mission of the American Conference on Institutions for the Establishment of International 
Justice, held in Washington, May 2 to 5, under the auspices of the American Peace Society, 
made its report which was printed on pages 67-68 of ‘‘WorLtp Arrairs”’ for June, 1932.—Eprror.) 


HE social worker’s interest in interna- 

tional justice is the logical outgrowth of 
his interest in local justice. In local com- 
munities social workers are endeavoring to 
assist the individual to make that happy ad- 
justment to the other members of his family, 
to the community and to his work that will 
permit of the fullest possible expression of 
his personality. Social workers are inter- 
ested in the impact upon the individual of 
our modern complex society and in the man- 
ner and degree that laws, procedures, social 
habits and prejudices interfere with the in- 
dividual in the pursuit of his efforts to live 
fruitfully and freely. 

In the never-ending struggle to accom- 
plish these purposes through and with his 
clients the social worker has recognized his 
kinship with fellow workers in other coun- 
tries. He has recognized the inheritance 
which he has received in the philosophies, 
principles and methods of social work from 
the other civilizations and because of the 
universality of the social conditions which 
are his concern and of the changing char- 
acter of society in all countries he is inter- 
ested in the current experience and thinking 
of his co-workers abroad to whose forebears 
he owes so much. 

Quite apart from an academic interest in 
the philosophies and methods of other coun- 
tries, the social worker has a very practical 
need for enlightenment and understanding 
from other countries because of the peculiar 
problems of adjustment to our local commu- 
nity life presented by our foreign born. 


America has in the last generation admitted 
approximately 36,000,0U0 people from other 
countries. ‘these foreign born, nurtured 
under different cultures, have brought with 
them their arts and handicrafts, their love 
for music, a consuming desire to better their 
economic condition and a willingness to give 
full measure of their devotion to the new 
land of promise. 

It is but natural that some out of this 
great number, highly selective as our immi- 
gration laws have been, should find difficul- 
ties in adjustment. These particularly have 
been the concern of the social worker and to 
assist skilfully in their adjustment he has of 
necessity interested himself in the study of 
their origins, their former manner of living, 
their particular skills and potential contri- 
butions to the end that they may become 
self-dependent and self-respecting members 
of our communities. 

The introduction of this vast number of 
people into our communities has precipi- 
tated very practical problems in interna- 
tional justice. The very presence of the 
foreign born has raised problems as to the 
degree to which we are willing to adapt our 
institutions and procedures to their particu- 
lar needs and to which we are prepared to 
render to them opportunities to develop eco- 
nomically and culturally. Each individual, 
native or foreign born, has as an individual 
certain inherent rights which have not yet 
been clearly defined and publicly accepted. 
These rights are identified more often in 
their negation than in their positive state- 
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ment. The extent to which our communities 
fail to recognize these rights and provide 
for their expression is the measure of our 
failure to provide minimum standards of 
international justice. 

The social worker concerns himself with 
the actual situations existing in the lives of 
individuals. When he finds laws adequately 
justified on economic grounds separating 
children from parents, husbands from wives, 
and aged parents from grown sons and 
daughters anxious and willing to care for 
them, his sense of international justice is 
aroused and he appreciates that effective 
solutions of problems expressing themselves 
locally in the lives of actual individuals 
known to him can only come about through 
wider international understanding and col- 
laboration between the governments and in- 
stitutions of different countries. 

The social worker looks out then from his 
own community and finding similar prob- 
lems besetting other neighboring communi- 
ties organizes national social work agencies 
to act as the medium of expression of the 
movement of social work in its attack on 
these problems. As his understanding of 
the roots and implications of these problems 
grows further he reaches out again to other 
countries to win their collaboration in the 
attack on those social problems to which all 
countries have contributed and in which all 
have a stake in finding solutions. 

His efforts in this direction are stimu- 
lated by his developing experience. When 
a man in this country can apply in our 
American courts for a divorce from his wife 
abroad, have his complaint legally adver- 
tised in a local newspaper which the wife 
abroad never sees, and in a few months 
secure the divorce by default, the social 
worker conscious of the dependent family 
abroad knows that an injustice has been 
done by procedures that are quite legal but 
woefully limited by their national character 
and inadequately adapted to the fair treat- 
ment of an international family problem. 

For many good reasons, not the least of 
which is the increased cost of naturaliza- 
tion, many of our foreign born have found 
it impossible to achieve citizenship. Be- 
cause of the depression and continuing un- 
employment, opportunities for employment 
of the foreign born have been reduced. 
Already excluded by law and practice from 
many occupations, the foreign born have 
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been placed in a still less advantageous 
position by the passage of local ordinances 
and state laws restricting public works and 
public relief projects to citizens only. Many 
of the alien breadwinners thus affected are 
married to American citizen wives and have 
American citizen children. Because of 
length of residence and good behavior they 
are not deportable under our immigration 
laws. The social worker questions the so- 
cial wisdom of penalizing fathers and chil- 
dren who are to be permanent residents of 
our communities by restricting opportuni- 
ties for employment and providing a lower 
scale of social care because of the lack of 
citizenship status. He is conscious of an 
injustice in this procedure that is distinctly 
international in character in that it singles 
out individuals for special treatment be- 
cause of their foreign citizenship. The ulti- 
mate solution to this problem is not simple; 
the social worker is at the moment conscious 
of discriminations that affect the individ- 
ual’s inherent right to the opportunity for a 
livelihood. The problem itself is complex 
and has its roots in our increasingly mobile 
industrialized society with its rapid changes 
in consumer and labor demand. 

This consciousness of a rapidly changing 
social order with improved transportation 
and communication facilities is bringing 
home to social workers the increasingly in- 
ternational character of our modern society 
and the economic interdependence of peo- 
ples. Employment in local communities is 
affected by world-wide conditions. Trade 
skills painstakingly won by years of effort 
are made valueless overnight by changes in 
consumer demand and tariffs. These varied 
causes enforce upon the worker constant 
movement which takes him not only from 
community to community within the coun- 
try but across oceans and boundaries. 

Family life then has become more mobile. 
The different generations of the family no 
longer live in the same community to- 
gether. Grandparents are in one country, 
parents in a second, and children are scat- 
tered between both. In this changing order 
precipitated by rapid economic develop- 
ment, our institutions designed for the pro- 
tection of stable families have not adapted 
themselves to totally new conditions and 
social problems. 

Our immigration and deportation laws, 
developed piecemeal over a period of years 
in response to specific economic situations, 
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consider the immigrant as an individual in 
the main irrespective of his relationships 
as father, mother, child or supporting rela- 
tive. Our probate courts, confronted with 
the problem of small estates whose bene- 
ficiaries are resident abroad, have no ma- 
chinery for protecting the interests of those 
beneficiaries. Our juvenile and_ child- 
guardianship courts dealing with problems 
of the custody of children have no pro- 
cedures for reaching fair and wise decisions 
when the parents and children are divided 
between countries. Our naturalization 
courts in attempting to determine the social 
fitness of applicants for citizenship whose 
families are resident abroad lack methods 
for obtaining competent evidence concern- 
ing those families and particularly have 
failed to develop collaboration with the 
other federal departments which have the 
function of admitting or rejecting the fam- 
ilies involved. 

Added to all the situations arising in our 
various courts are the infinitely greater num- 
ber of social situations with international 
implications arising in the day-by-day work 
of both public and private social agencies. 
These social situations of an international 
character expose the fact that the provisions 
for social care and protection which have 
been so patiently developed in the last fifty 
years of social work in this country do not 
apply to those who for one reason or another 
have been obliged to cross boundaries in 
search of a livelihood because of our failure 
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to adapt our institutions and procedures to 
the needs of a changing world. 

This adaptation among other directions 
must take in part the direction of collabora- 
tion with other governments and peoples. 

And here we are confronted with a handi- 
cap provided by our form of government. 
Most of the necessary adaptations must be 
made by states which have no right under 
our constitution to deal with foreign govern- 
ments. Our Federal Government which 
performs this function of collaboration re- 
fuses action because these matters of the 
family are under the jurisdiction of the 
states. Hence an impasse arises in the 
orderly development of the facts and the 
conferring which is the way of social work 
in arriving slowly and patiently at construc- 
tive solutions. 

These concrete international family situ- 
ations are fertile soil for the development 
of misunderstandings, hatreds and suspi- 
cions between governments, because all gov- 
ernments are concerned about the treatment 
accorded to their nationals by the laws and 
procedures and institutions, public and pri- 
vate, of other countries. As in the field of 
the tariffs so in the field of social institu- 
tions the principle of retaliation and reci- 
procity of treatment of whatever kind is at 
play. It is to the immediate interest of all 
interested in practical measures of achieving 
international peace and understanding to 
study the concrete social situations which 
are the fertile soil in which the hazards to 
peace take root. 


“Politics ought to be adjusted not to human reasonings but to human nature, of 


which reason is but part and by no means the greatest part.” 





—EDMUND BuRKE 

















Business and International Justice 


By JOHN P. GREGG 


(Mr. Gregg is Manager of the American Section of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
Speaking in Washington before the American Conference on Institutions for the Establishment 
of International Justice, at the luncheon meeting Wednesday, May 4, Mr. Gregg spoke as 


follows.—Ep1Tor.) 


EN of affairs throughout the world, 

and especially those engaged in inter- 
national trade and finance, are the first to 
be affected by unfair or inequitable govern- 
mental action. It is therefore directly in 
their collective interest to promote those 
policies affecting trade and finance which 
will eliminate discrimination, remove bar- 
riers to trade, promote the free exchange of 
goods, capital and services throughout the 
world, and make available the benefits 
which flow from freedom of economic op- 
portunity. Such aims as these are invari- 
ably productive of justice, not only to them, 
but to those to whom these goods are sold, 
capital supplied, or services rendered. 

If it is agreed that international adjust- 
ment can best be achieved in the last analy- 
sis by collective action on the part of gov- 
ernment, then we must look to those inter- 
national institutions of an official character 
to bring about the result sought. It is 
nevertheless evident that there are a very 
considerable number of institutions of a na- 
tional and international character which, 
though unable to act collectively on behalf 
of their governments, may nevertheless aid 
in great measure in the development of poli- 
cies and the education of the citizens of the 
various countries in the promotion of in- 
ternational justice. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
is one of those institutions. It represents 
the business interests of the forty-six coun- 
tries in which it has membership in the in- 
ternational economic field. Organized 
largely upon American initiative in 1920, it 
has grown in the twelve years of its exist- 
ence from a membership in five countries to 
forty-six countries, in twenty-nine of which 
national sections and committees have been 
organized to carry on the work of the Cham- 
ber in those areas. 

It cooperates closely with official organi- 
zations, such as the Economic and Finan- 
cial Sections of the League of Nations, the 
Transit and Communications organization 
and the several technical conferences of a 
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permanent character, such as that on tele- 
graph, cable and radio, railways, etc. 

How can the International Chamber of 
Commerce and similar institutions render 
the most useful service in the promotion of 
international justice? The experience of 
this particular institution indicates that its 
services may be exercised in several direc- 
tions: 

1. It can develop the facts. Research 
and study of world problems affecting the 
economic structure are dealt with by some 
twenty-five or thirty standing committees 
dealing with questions in the fields of trans- 
portation, finance, industry and commerce. 
The reports made available to the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber by these com- 
mittees serve as the basis for the formation 
of the policy of the Chamber and the pro- 
motion of those policies. 

2. The facts so developed may be made 
available to the membership and to the 
public. 

3. The personal association and ac- 
quaintance resulting from meetings, both of 
a general and committee character, are 
among the greatest aids in understanding 
of one country’s problems and point of view 
by the others. 

4. The organization can draft and pro- 
pose specific programs for governmental 
consideration. Often there appears to be 
no disinterested group or party to draft the 
basic principles of a proposed treaty to be 
considered by governments at a conference. 
This service can often be performed by the 
International Chamber, or other unofficial 
international bodies. An example of this 
activity lay in the work done by the Inter- 
national Chamber in connection with the 
Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Restrictions and Prohibitions. 

Like instances lie in the field of double 
taxation and the various phases of transpor- 
tation and communications. 

Similarly through the development of 
facts with regard to a particular problem, 
the need for intergovernmental conferences 
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on certain subjects become so evident that 
as a natural result the interests represented 
in the organization are willing and able to 
impress upon their respective governmental 
authorities the need for such a conference. 
In that connection, however, collective 
action of this sort should be undertaken 
only after careful consideration of the 
results to be achieved and adequate prepa- 
ration of a program with assurance that 
once agreement is reached and signed, ratifi- 
cation can be obtained. This seems to be 
especially important in order that the 
method of solving these problems by inter- 
governmental conferences be not discred- 
ited. A large number of important economic 
conferences during recent years have failed 
of achievement. Since November, 1929, 
there have been more than thirty interna- 
tional conferences held to establish closer 
economic relations between the countries of 
Europe. These include meetings of League 
of Nations’ Committees, the Tariff Truce 
Conference at Geneva in March, 1930, and 
independent meetings at Warsaw, Bucha- 
rest, Belgrade, Prague, Sinaia and Oslo. 
This is sufficient to indicate the need for 
action, but inability to resolve the political 
and economic nationalism of the countries 
concerned has prevented agreement. We 
have had a further example in the recent 
efforts toward a Danubian Conference. All 
of this appears to indicate a lack of prepara- 
tion and understanding in advance, and the 
failure of result discredits the method. 

I am further of the opinion that the sub- 
ject matter of a conference of this sort 
should be limited in scope if agreement is to 
be hoped for. In addition to the great 
problems of reparations and tariffs, there 
are a series of vexations and important mat- 
ters affecting trade and finance with which 
governments may deal cooperatively. I 
refer to such questions as marks of origin, 
sanitary regulations, customs formalities, 
double taxation, tariff nomenclature, and 
others. With these matters the Economic 
and Financial Committees of the League, 
and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce are occupied and upon some of them 
at least, I believe, progress could be made 
with great relief to business. 

By reason of its experience and prestige, 
it would seem to me that the League of 
Nations can best initiate such intergovern- 
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mental conferences. In certain cases where 
bilateral agreements would serve, the inter- 
vention of the League may be found un- 
necessary. In other instances, such as the 
proposed Danubian Conference—though 
the Finance Committee of the League, I 
understand, initiated this action—the im- 
portant governments may begin action 
themselves upon suggestion of interested 
groups within the countries concerned. 

May I add the further comment—that 
men of affairs desire in the direction of their 
enterprises to avoid in so far as they can the 
hazard of uncertainty? Naturally they 
cannot completely avoid this risk. At pres- 
ent, however, they are faced with uncer- 
tainty on every side; uncertainty with 
regard to credit conditions in nearly every 
country in the world, whether with regard 
to the companies or individuals with whom 
they are doing business, or the governmen- 
tal fiscal situation in the countries con- 
cerned; uncertainty with regard to tariffs, 
brought about by sudden and unheralded 
increases in rates, by quota restrictions 
which suddenly eliminate a market for 
which their production had been adjusted; 
sanitary regulations which prevent the dis- 
charge of cargoes already en route to the 
country concerned; uncertainty with regard 
to financial transactions brought about by 
foreign exchange restrictions which in turn 
have resulted from the imperative need, or 
appearance of need, in almost every country 
to conserve its gold reserve. Trade bar- 
riers may be burdensome, as indeed they 
have been for many years. Difficult to sur- 
mount as they may be, however, if the 
business man can depend upon their stabil- 
ity, he can adjust his commitments and his 
activities to meet the situation. In the face 
of uncertainty as to whether restrictions 
will become greater or less, or obstacles 
placed in the way of his efforts by govern- 
ment decree at any moment and without 
warning, he is compelled almost to cease 
activity. 

It therefore appears to me so far as the 
business man is concerned that the first task 
of our governments in the formation of in- 
ternational justice, in so far as they may, is 
to dispel this uncertainty, and the first task 
of our business organizations and other un- 
official groups to aid governments in every 
direction to the same end. 









The Meaning of War Debts 


By FELIX MORLEY 


ONGRESS, in approving the debt mora- 
torium resolution last December, ex- 
pressly declared it contrary to our legisla- 
tive policy “that any of the indebtedness of 
foreign countries to the United States should 
be in any manner cancelled or reduced.” At 
Lausanne, in July of this year, the princi- 
pal Allied Powers agreed to a reduction, 
in effect a cancellation, of nine-tenths of 
Germany’s reparation liability as scheduled 
under the Young Plan. Far from adequate 
attention has as yet been given to the recon- 
cilability of these two policies, as separately 
laid down within the past year. 

There are, however, many who foresee 
the crucial difficulties which wili inevitably 
arise if attempt is made to force the unpaid 
creditors of Germany to meet their obliga- 
tions to this country. And for all such 
the latest investigation * of the Brookings 
Institution, on the subject of “War Debts 
and World Prosperity,” comes opportunely. 
Herein is set down, in full detail, yet with 
unusual readability, the full story of the 
inter-governmental debt problem as it has 
developed since the end of the war. Un- 
doubtedly, the book is one which will be 
widely and deservedly quoted as this prob- 
lem reaches its final stage and becomes po- 
litically more acute. As the Preface points 
out, the present volume is to a large ex- 
tent a culmination of previous investiga- 
tions carried on by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, in the field of post-war governmental 
debt problems. It rounds out and comple- 
ments the earlier specific studies in this 
field initiated in 1923 with that on “Ger- 
many’s Capacity to Pay.” 

The study clearly reveals both the con- 
sistency and the accuracy of the official 
American claim that there is no legal con- 
nection between war debts and reparation 
payments. ‘But while there is no legal 
connection between the two sets of obliga- 
tions, either inherently or as a result of 
accepted agreement, there is between them 
so important an economic relationship that 
the legal aspects of the problem have very 
little realistic significance.” In practice, 
the authors conclude, the tendency of ex- 
ecutive policy in this country has been defi- 
nitely and inevitably “toward an articula- 


tion of debt payments with reparation re- 
ceipts.” Since Lausanne, the virtual re- 
moval of reparations from the world eco- 
nomic picture “renders inevitable a recon- 
sideration of the existing war debt agree- 
ments.” 

What is inevitable, the authors of this 
study maintain, is also highly desirable. 
Lengthy examination is given to the ques- 
tion of whether the attempts to collect repa- 
rations and inter-Allied debts have impeded 
economic recovery since the war. It is 
maintained that the effort has helped to 
create the present world-wide economic dis- 
orders. And it is pointed out that the trade 
policies of the creditor countries have on 
the whole been diametrically opposed to 
facilitation of reparation and debt pay- 
ments. 

Consideration of the relation of the war 
debts to American prosperity leads the au- 
thors of this study to conclude that the 
United States would be benefited econom- 
ically by elimination of the problem from 
the international situation. |The losses 
resulting to the Treasury from intensified 
depression, attributable in part to war debt 
policy, are held to outweigh by far the ob- 
vious gains to the Treasury from debt col- 
lections. It is denied that the export trade 
of this country, and particularly the export 
trade to Europe, is relatively unimportant 
to American prosperity. “There never was 
a more complete economic fallacy than the 
one now prevalent—that this country can 
turn its back on Europe and prosper by so 
doing.” 

The comprehensive exposition, which in- 
cludes details of all the post-war debt set- 
tlements, leads to the following well-sus- 
tained, although provocative, conclusions: 

1. A complete obliteration of all repara- 
tion and war debt obligations would pro- 
mote, rather than retard, world economic 
prosperity. 

2. The collection of these inter-govern- 
mental debts would be economically detri- 
mental, rather than beneficial, to the credi- 
tor countries. 

* War Debts and World Prosperity, by Harold 


G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky (The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C.), 498 pages, $3.00. 
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ference on the limitation and reduction of ar- 
maments with the determination to leave nothing 
undone to achieve substantial progress. It as- 
sumes that the same will predominates among all 
the nations represented in this conference. Noth- 
ing is contributed to our deliberations, indeed our 
efforts are only clouded with insincerity and pre- 
tense, if we fail to acknowledge the difficulties 
which just now surround the project before us. 
The part of statecraft is, however, neither to 
gloss over difficulties and thereby contribute to 
defeat, nor to invite despair by overemphasis 
on the difficulties in the foreground. The situa- 
tion demands calm consideration of the facts as 
they exist and courageous efforts to obtain a sub- 
stantial solution. The impediments are familiar 
to the most elementary observer of international 
affairs of this kind. We meet with the necessity 
of coordinating motives and maturing agreement 
in a congress of nations larger than has ever be- 
fore been assembled. We meet under the strain 
of economic distress, international uncertainties 
and popular emotions which might easily engulf 
anything smaller in stature than the cause pre- 
sented here. Our conference must not be di- 
verted from achieving success on the vital ques- 
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tions by minor differences of a technical nature. 
The task before the nations of the world is not 
to minimize these problems but, fully mindful of 
them, to gather strength and determination from 
the conviction that the demand for a regime of 
international confidence, cooperation and peace 
will in the end have its way; that the men and 
nations of our own day who contribute to it 
will be counted in the end as enrolled in a vic- 
torious cause, and that in the long perspective of 
history those who are today reluctant and pre- 
occupied with smaller interests will stand only as 
temporary impediments to a world-wide and in- 
evitable movement. 

The people of the United States have during 
the past generation played a useful and leading 
part in the movement for the limitation and re- 
duction of arms. The Washington Conference of 
1922 made the first concrete contribution in vol- 
untary limitation. It met the then existing prob- 
lem of armament at its most acute, its most 
threatening and its most conspicuous point, and 
by a restriction of naval armament among the 
powers who found themselves setting an unhappy 
example, made a long and decisive stride in the 
direction demanded by world opinion. Our peo- 
ple at that conference sacrificed, if not a real 
predominance, at least a potential predominance 
in weight and strength for warfare. The Amer- 
ican people have been proud of the contribution 
which they made to that pact of temperate con- 
duct and common sense. In the London Naval 
Conference of 1930 the principle of limitation 
established for capital ships at the Washington 
meeting was enlarged to cover the whole field of 
equipment for warfare at sea, by the three most 
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heavily armed of the nations, and some progress 
was made toward including the two other powers 
most concerned. We enter the conference today 
with the practicability of the limitation upon arms 
established, with the demand for it augmented by 
general pride and satisfaction in the achievement 
already made, and with the United States again 
willing to play its appropriate part in further 
progress. The American delegation is prepared 
to consider any form of military limitation and 
reduction which promises real progress toward 
the feeling of international security, protection 
against surprise and restraint on the use of arms 
for purposes of aggression. 

The burden and dangers of the gigantic ma- 
chinery of warfare which are now being main- 
tained in times of peace have reached a point 
where they threaten civilization itself. For two 
years past the people of every race have been 
confronted with an economic crisis from which 
no nation has been free. All the governments of 
the world have faced reduction of income, un- 
settled budgets, and dangers to the very stability 
of government itself. The United States, while 
seriously affected by these difficulties, has suffered 
somewhat less severely than many of the other 
nations. It is today able to maintain the burden 
of armaments as readily as any of the nations 
but it views that burden as unnecessary and in- 
excusable. No one will doubt the political in- 
stability of the world of which these arms are 
not alone the effect but also the cause. No one 
will doubt that they not only contribute to the 
economic debacle but that they threaten the peace 
of the world. Our American people look upon 
the statesmanship which permits the continuance 
of existing conditions as nothing less than fail- 
ure. The time has gone by when the peoples of 
the world will long permit the continuance of 
this failure. 

There is a feeling sometimes expressed that the 
convictions of the United States in this field, the 
faith of our people in an orderly and stable 
regime among the nations, and our conviction 
that the very existence of armaments unbalances 
the equilibrium, are a product of our geograph- 
ical isolation and of our lack of experience of 
and exposure to the rivalries and strains of the 
European Continent. In answer, the American 
people point to the fact that the system of com- 
petitive armament, of alliances and cross-alliances 
which has existed for centuries in Europe has 
failed to maintain peace and seems indeed to 
have been provocative of war, the results of 
which are such that victors and vanquished are 
Furthermore, the altered condi- 


victims alike. 
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tions of international relationships, the develop- 
ment of communication and transport within the 
last generation to a point where the whole world 
is knit together by strands of commerce, finance 
and intimate contact, have today produced new 
international relationships which are utterly in- 
consistent with the older methods and formulas. 
America is convinced that the world should not 
go on to new movements and new tasks ham- 
pered by the garments of an older regime, and 
that the problem is only how promptly and 
smoothly mankind will cast aside the weapons 
and traditions of the old. 

In the past every nation has justified its level 
of armament however high by the claim such 
levels were necessary for its national defense. 
Let us not forget, however, that new interna- 
tional commitments of binding force have in- 
troduced a new conception of what is needed by 
a nation for the purpose of defense. Such trea- 
ties and commitments bear upon practically all 
the nations here represented. In view of this 
new situation calling for new methods and new 
formulas the lessons of the old strategy must be 
unlearned in order that we may advance. The 
new conception of national armaments has never 
been put into words in any of our commitments 
but it is so implicit in their terms that it can be 
reduced almost to a formula. Every nation has 
not only the right but the obligation to its own 
people to maintain internal order. This obviously 
calls for an adequate military force for internal 
police work. Beyond and above this there is the 
obligation of each Government to its people to 
maintain a_ sufficient increment of military 
strength to defend the national territory against 
aggression and invasion. We, therefore, have this 
formula dividing our military forces into two 
parts. Beyond this reasonable supplement to the 
police force we have taken an implicit obligation 
to restrict ourselves. Our problem is, therefore, 
to establish by honest scrutiny and agreeement the 
margin that now exists beyond what is essential 
for the maintenance of internal order and defense 
of our territories. Controlled by prudence but 
not by fear let us then proceed in a practical way 
to reduce armaments to the level to which we 
are all committed. 

The American Delegation has listened with in- 
terest to the speeches of Sir John Simon and M. 
Tardieu and has been interested to note that each 
of them has begun this general discussion by con- 
crete proposals, setting forth at the very begin- 
ning of the Conference the contributions which 
their Governments can make to the cause for 
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which we are assembled. These proposals and 
any others which may be put before the Con- 
ference will be examined with an open mind by 
my Government and we feel that the best road 
to success lies in a similar statement from every 
delegation that has something positive to lay 
before us so that we may set out upon our la- 
bors with the benefit of all the practical pro- 
posals which it is possible to bring forward at 
the outset. 

The American Delegation has not attempted 
to formulate and submit any comprehensive plan 
for overcoming all of the obstacles that exist in 
the way of achieving a general limitation and re- 
duction in armaments. In the first place, we do 
not desire to raise new questions which will in- 
crease the points of difference and thus delay tak- 
ing the forward steps which could otherwise be 
taken. In the second place, we do not believe 
the human mind is capable of so projecting itself 
into the future as to devise a plan which will 
adequately provide for all future developments 
and contingencies. 

Since practically all the nations of the world 
have now pledged themselves not to wage ag- 
gressive war, we believe this conference should 
and can successfully devote itself to the abolition 
of weapons which are devoted primarily to ag- 
gressive war and we are prepared to give earnest 
and sympathetic consideration to any plans or 
proposals which seem to furnish a practicable and 
sound basis upon which we may effect a general 
limitation and reduction of armaments and estab- 
lish a more healthy and peaceful state of affairs. 
It is my purpose today to lay before you certain 
points which the American Delegation advo- 
cates. Let me say that this list is not exclusive 
and contains merely some of the thoughts which 
we feel will carry on some of the purposes of 
the Conference. 

1. The American Government advocates con- 
sideration of the draft convention as containing 
the outlines for a convenient basis for discussion, 
while expressing its entire willingness to give full 
consideration to any supplementary proposals cal- 
culated to advance the end we all seek. 

2. We suggest the possibility of prolonging the 
existing naval agreements, concluded at Wash- 
ington and London, and we advocate completing 
the latter as soon as possible by the adherence 
of France and Italy. 

3. We advocate proportional reduction from 
the figures laid down in the Washington and Lon- 
don agreements on naval tonnage as scon as all 
parties to the Washington agreement have entered 
this frame work. 
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4. We advocate, as we long have done, the 
total abolition of submarines. 

5. We will join in formulating the most effec- 
tives measures to protect civilian population 
against aerial bombing. 

6. We advocate the total abolition of lethal 
gases and bacteriological warfare. 

7. We advocate, as I nave already stated, the 
computation of the number of armed forces on 
the basis of the effectives necessary for the main- 
tenance of internal order plus some suitable con- 
tingent for defense. The former are obviously 
impossible of reduction; the latter is a question 
of relativity. 

8. We agree in advocating special restrictions 
for tanks and heavy mobile guns, in other words, 
for those arms of a peculiarly offensive character. 

9. We are prepared to consider a limitation of 
expenditure on material as a complementary 
method to direct limitation, feeling that it may 
prove useful to prevent a qualitative race, if and 
when quantitative limitation has been effected. 

I have already said these nine points are in no 
sense exclusive but I mention them merely in 
order to focus attention upon the methods in 
which we have the greatest hope of early prac- 
tical realization. 

The nations of the Western Hemisphere have 
long since prepared themselves for an interna- 
tional life in which the solution of difficulties will 
be sought by pacific means only. The problem 
of armaments is not of the Western Hemisphere. 
Of the five principal navies of the world only one 
belongs to an American nation and to this navy 
the principle of proportionate limitation and re- 
duction has been comprehensively applied. Not 
a single American nation possesses an army which 
brings fear to its neighbors. For half a century 
no international war has occurred between the 
nations of our hemisphere. There is no surer 
evidence that self-restraint from over-armament 
safeguards peace. There is more security to be 
had in friendly cooperation between nations than 
in reliance on force. The best defense a nation 
can have is the goodwill of its neighbors. Never- 
theless, and in spite of the fact that we ourselves 
have reduced the personnel of our land forces to 
a figure below the proportion reached by any 
great European power, we are here to cooperate 
to the utmost of our ability. We are prepared 
to discuss and to extend to other fields the prin- 
ciples of limitation and reduction of armaments 
already established and to examine and accept 
new principles if they contribute genuinely to the 
end defined. We join our sister nations with the 
deep conviction that the cause at issue must not 
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be diverted by lack of frank discussion, by pre- 
occupation with the difficulties in the foreground 
or by a weak surrender to the obvious impedi- 
ments to progress. The Delegation of the United 
States is representing not only a government but 
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a people and the mandate from both is in the 
same unmistakable terms, that decrease in arms 
is an essential not alone to economic recovery of 
the world but also to the preservation of the 
whole fabric of peace. 


Text of the Final Resolution adopted July 23, 1932 


I 
Preamble 


HE conference for the reduction and limita- 
ae of armaments 

Profoundly convinced that the time has come 
when all nations of the world must adopt sub- 
stantial and comprehensive measures of disarma- 
ment in order to consolidate the peace of the 
world, hasten the resumption of economic activity 
and lighten the financial burdens which now 
weigh upon the peoples of the world, 

Desirous of avoiding competition in the power 
of armaments which would be both ruinous to 
the peoples and threatening to their national de- 
fense, 

Recalling its resolutions of April 19, 20 and 22, 
1932, 

Firmly determined to achieve a first decisive 
step involving substantial reduction of armaments 
on the basis of Article VIII of the covenant of the 
League of Nations and as a natural consequence 
of the obligations resulting from the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact, 

Welcoming heartily the initiative taken by the 
President of the United States of America in for- 
mulating concrete proposals for the substantial 
reduction of armaments by the prohibition of cer- 
tain methods of warfare, by the abolition of cer- 
tain materials and by reductions varying in magni- 
tude and amounting for certain armaments to a 
proportion of one-third, 

Bearing in mind also the draft convention of 
the Preparatory Commission, the statements and 
proposals made to the conference by a number 
of delegations and the reports and resolutions of 
the various commissions of the conference, 

Decided forthwith and unanimously, guided by 


the general principles underlying President 


Hoover’s declaration, (1) that substantial reduc- 
tion of world armaments shall be effected to be 
applied by the general convention alike to land, 
naval and air armaments; (2) that a primary ob- 
jective shall be to reduce the means of attack. 


II 


Conclusions of the First Phase of the 
Conference 


The conference, noting that an agreement has 
now been reached on a certain number of im- 
portant points, decides, without prejudice to 
more far-reaching agreements hereafter, to record 
forthwith the following concrete measures of dis- 
armament which should form part of the general 
convention to be concluded. The conference also 
decides to establish certain principles as a basis 
for further reductions of armaments and to deter- 
mine the procedure necessary for the active prose- 
cution of its work. 


1. Air Forces 


The conference, deeply impressed with the dan- 
ger overhanging civilization from bombardment 
from the air in the event of a future conflict and 
determined to take all practicable measures to pro- 
vide against this danger, records at this stage of 
its work the following conclusions: 

1. Air attack against civilian population shall 
be absolutely prohibited. 

2. The high contracting parties shall agree as 
between themselves that all bombardment from 
the air shall be abolished, subject to agreement 
with regard to measures to be adopted for the 
purpose of rendering effective the observance of 
this rule. 


These measures should include the following: 


A. There shall be effective limitation by number 
and restriction by characteristics of military air- 
craft. 

B. Civil aircraft shall be submitted to regula- 
tion and full publicity. Further, civil aircraft not 
conforming to specific limitation shall be sub- 
jected to an international régime (except for cer- 
tain regions where such a régime is not suitable) 
such as to prevent effectively the misuse of such 
civil aircraft. 











ro sd 
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2. Land Armaments 


A. Land Ariillery 


1. All heavy land artillery of calibres between 
any maximum limit as determined in the succeed- 
ing paragraph and a lower limit to be defined shall 
be limited in number. 

2. Limitation of the calibre of land artillery 
shall be fixed by the convention. 

3. Subject to an effective method being estab- 
lished to prevent rapid transformation of guns on 
fixed mounting into mobile guns the different 
maxima for the calibre of land guns may be fixed 
as follows: 

(a) A maximum limit for the calibre of coastal 
guns which shall not be less than the maximum 
calibre of naval guns. 

(b) A maximum limit for the calibre of guns 
in a permanent frontier or fortress defensive 
system. 

(c) A maximum limit for the calibre of mobile 
land guns other than guns employed for coastal 
defense. 


B. Tanks 


The maximum unit tonnage of tanks shall be 
limited. 


3. Chemical, Bacteriological and Incendiary 


Warfare 


Chemical, bacteriological and incendiary war- 
fare shall be prohibited under the conditions 
unanimously recommended by the special com- 
mittee. 


4. Supervision 


There shall be set up a permanent disarmament 
commission with a constitution of rights and duties 
generally as outlined in Part VI of the Draft Con- 
vention submitted by the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference with such ex- 
tension of its powers as may be deemed by the 
conference necessary to enable the convention to 
be effectively applied. 


iil 


Preparation for the Second Phase of 
the Conference 


The conference requests the bureau to continue 
its work during the period of adjournment of the 
general commission with a view to framing, with 
the collaboration if necessary of the drafting com- 
mittee, draft texts concerning the questions on 
which agreement has already been reached. Such 
texts will be communicated to all delegations as 
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soon as they are drafted and then be submitted to 
the commission. 

Points which call for detailed examination will 
be examined by the bureau or by the appropriate 
committees with the assistance of the governments 
concerned in order that definite conclusions may 
be reached as soon as the general commission 
meets again. 

The questions which will form the subject of 
such examinations are the following: 


1. Effectives 


Strict limitation and real reduction of effectives 
shall be brought about. 

For this purpose the conference invites the 
bureau to examine with the collaboration of such 
delegations as it considers necessary the proposal 
of President Hoover relating to effectives. These 
studies should take into consideration in the case 
of each country the actual conditions of defense 
and the number and character of its forces. 


2. Limitation of National Defense Ex- 
penditure 

(a) The conference shall decide on the re- 
sumption of its labors, taking into account the 
special conditions of each state, what system of 
limitation and publicity of expenditure on na- 
tional defense will provide the peoples with the 
best guarantee of alleviation of their financial 
burdens and will prevent the measures of qualita- 
tive and quantitative disarmament that are to be 
inserted in the convention from being neutralized 
by increases or improvements in authorized arma- 
ments. 

(6) With a view to the decisions to be taken 
under this head, the conference requests the com- 
mittee on national defense expenditure and its 
technical committee to continue and complete the 
work entrusted to it and submit their report as 
soon as possible. The conference requests its 
bureau to draw up, on the basis of this report, 
a plan accomplishing the purpose aimed at and 
taking into consideration the special conditions of 
the various states. 


3. Trade in and Manufacture of Arms 


The bureau will set up a special committee to 
submit proposals to the conference immediately 
on the resumption of its work in regard to the 
regulations to be applied to the trade in and 
private and state manufacture of arms and imple- 
ments of war. 


4. Naval Armaments 


As regards proposals made by President Hoover, 
and other related proposals concerning naval 
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armaments, the conference invites the powers 
parties to the naval treaties of Washington and 
London, which have already produced important 
results, to confer together and report to the gen- 
eral commission, if possible before the resumption 
of its work, as to further measures of naval reduc- 
tion which might be feasible as part of the gen- 
eral program of disarmament. 

The conference further invites the naval powers 
other than the powers parties to the above treaties 
to make arrangements for determining the degree 
of naval limitation they are prepared to accept 
in view of the Washington and London treaties 
and the general program of disarmament envisaged 
in the present resolution. 

The bureau will be kept informed of the 
progress of these negotiations, which it will be its 
duty to coordinate within the framework of the 
general convention in preparation for the compre- 
hensive decisions of the general commission. 


5. Violations 
Rules of international law shall be formulated 
in connection with the provisions relating to 
prohibition of the use of chemical, bacteriological 
and incendiary weapons and bombing from the 
air, and shall be supplemented by special meas- 
ures dealing with infringement of these provisions. 


G6. Future Conference. Procedure 


Pending resumption of the meeting of the gen- 
eral commission, the bureau will keep the delega- 
tion informed of the progress of its work. 
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It will be for the bureau to fix the date for the 
next meeting of the general commission, with a 
month’s notice. The meeting of the general com- 
mission shall take place not later than four months 
after the resumption of the work of the bureau, 
which will meet during the week beginning Sep- 
tember 19, 1932, 


IV 


General Provisions 


The present resolution in no way prejudges the 
attitude of the conference toward any more 
comprehensive measures of disarmament or to- 
ward the political proposals submitted by the 
various delegations. 


V 


Armaments Truce 


In order to insure that, pending resumption of 
the meetings of the general commision and during 
the second phase of its work, no steps shall be 
initiated by any power which might prejudice the 
preparation of the general disarmament conven- 
tion, the conference decides to recommend to the 
governments to renew for a period of four months 
from November 1, 1932, the truce provided for 
by the resolution of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on September 29, 1931. 








“You cried across the worlds, and called us sons! 
We came as sons, but what you made of us 
Were bleeding shapes upon an altar, slain 
To appease your god Inertia where he sits 
Muttering dead words and chewing at old bones. 


O world, there is another way to serve 

Justice and liberty, than thus to fling 

The glory and the wonder of young manhood 
Beneath the hoofs of horses! Send your soul 

Into the earth and through the clouds to find it!” 


—HERMANN HAGEDORN 




















N August 29 Germany demanded arms equal- 
ity in a memorandum which it submitted to 
the French Ambassador to Berlin as follows: 


I 


After the last negotiations at Geneva on the 
disarmament problem it is essential to make an 
attempt to clear up rapidly through diplomatic 
channels the question which the German delega- 
tion put forward in its final statement of July 22. 
For this purpose the German Government, follow- 
ing up its confidential discussions with the French 
delegates on this matter at Geneva, wants to get 
in touch with the French Government. It believes 
that a confidential discussion between the French 
and German Governments, in which the positions 
of both sides would be outlined with complete 
sincerity, represents the best way to arrive at an 
understanding. 

If the French Government agrees to such a con- 
fidential discussion it, of course, is left to the dis- 
cretion of both governments properly to inform 
the other governments chiefly involved, especially 
the British, Italian and American, and ask them 
to participate in the negotiations in due time. 


II 


The attitude of the German delegation toward 
the resolution of the general committee on July 
29 was dictated exclusively by reasons which are 
inherent to the matter itself and inevitable. The 
resolution decided important points which were to 
be part of the definite disarmament convention 
in a way which already has indicated that the 
convention for the reduction of armaments would 
be far from living up to the Versailles Treaty. 

The German Government, which in view of the 
Versailles Treaty and for legal and political rea- 
sons frequently pointed out, saw the objective of 
the disarmament conference in a much more radi- 
cal disarmament of all nations, and for this rea- 
son alone could not consent to the resolution. 

Moreover, there was another factor. In fact, 
the resolution has made no sense for Germany. 
For aside from the discrepancy between disarma- 
ment provided in it and that provided in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the question was left open as to 
whether the resolution as adopted should also 
apply to Germany. As long as this question is not 
cleared up the German delegation is not in a posi- 
tion to cooperate in future discussions on the 
definite regulation of individual points of the dis- 
armament problem. 


German Arms Memorandum 
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Ill 


Under these circumstances the resolution of July 
23 put forward in principle the question which 
heretofore in the discussions has been called the 
question of Germany’s equality. Germany has in- 
sisted on her claim to equality since the opening of 
the conference and has commented on the mean- 
ing and scope of this claim, not only in the frame 
of the session ef the conference itself, but also 
through diplomatic channels and in official con- 
versations of representatives of both sides. 

In order to exclude any misunderstanding the 
following is to be another summary of what Ger- 
many means by equality and how she proposed to 
realize practically this principle: 


IV 


In advance it must be stated that, in view of 
the radical character of general disarmament which 
Germany desires, there are no provisions which she 
would reject because of the scope of the obligations 
they imply if the general régime to be created by 
the convention applies for all nations. Accordingly, 
Germany has always demanded that other nations 
disarm to a level which, in keeping with the spe- 
cial situation of each country in mind, corresponds 
in character and extent to the armament status 
which has been inposed on Germany in the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Thus Germany’s claim for equality would have 
been accounted for in the simplest way. To its 
greatest regret the German Government, however, 
is forced to see from the resolution of July 23 
that the convention will correspond to the model 
of the Versailles Treaty neither in its methods nor 
in the extent of disarmament. 

Under these circumstances nobody will expect 
the German Government to be satisfied with the 
result of the conference, bringing for highly 
armed nations only a diminutive change in their 
present status of armaments, while for Germany 
the Versailles status would be maintained. Ger- 
many has the same right for national security as 
any other nation. So all that remains to be done 
now can be only to consider how first the con- 
vention can be made to lead to a necessary ad- 
justment of armaments and thereby the realiza- 
tion of national security for all states. 

In this connection three elements of regulation 
may be distinguished, namely: First, the legal 
form of regulation; second, how long it will be in 
force, and third, its actual contents. It is evident 
that as far as the first two elements are concerned 
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there can be only one solution. The legal form, 
as well as the duration of the treaty obligations, 
must henceforth be the same for Germany as for 
all other nations. 

If these two points of difference should be 
instituted against Germany it would mean Ger- 
many in the realm of armaments would have to 
keep on playing the réle of a second-class state. 
The solution can therefore be only that the dis- 
armament convention as far as Germany is con- 
cerned takes the place of Part V of the Versailles 
Treaty and that with respect to its duration as 
well as its legal status there are no special provi- 
sions for Germany when it expires. 


VI 


As against the first two elements of the regula- 
tion, its actual contents offer room for negotia- 
tions. It is true that the German Government 
cannot renounce the claim that Germany’s right 
on her status of armaments corresponding to her 
need for national security must be properly em- 
phasized. The government, however, is willing to 
be satisfied for the term of the first convention 
with certain modifications of Germany’s status in 
armaments because the government believes that 
when the first convention has expired there will 
have to be another going much further in reduc- 
ing the armaments of highly armed states and 
thereby corresponding better to the German ideas 
on the disarmament question. 

In order to elucidate which measures may be 
considered for reorganization of the German 
Army the government wants to comment on sev- 
eral main points. 


VII 


In the field of qualitative disarmament the Ger- 
man Government is willing to accept any ban of 
arms which applies equally to all nations. On the 
other hand all categories of arms which are not 
generally banned through convention must in prin- 
ciple be permitted for Germany, too. As far as a 
system of armaments is concerned the German 
Government must claim for itself the right of all 
other states to develop it within the frame of 
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the general regulations in a manner corresponding 
to the economic and social characteristics of the 
country. The essential point here is, first, pro- 
gressive reduction of the period of active service 
of those enlisted for lonf terms and freedom in 
determining the allocation of forces; second, short- 
term training of a special compulsory service of 
militia for the purpose of maintaining domestice 
order and for frontier and shoreline protection. 
It goes without saying that the German Gov- 
ernment in the measures under consideration will 
take into account the Reich’s financial position. 


VIII 


The French Premier recently, especially in con- 
nection with the question of German equality, has 
emphasized the importance of the question of 
security for France. The German Government 
cannot well comment here on it as it does not 
know what is the direction of the concrete desires 
of the French Government. But the German Gov- 
ernment will always be willing to discuss plans 
aiming at the consolidation of security for all 
states in the same manner. 


Ix 


Before closing, the German Government wants 
to add this: In view of the given legal and practi- 
cal situation it hopes confidently that this outline 
will convince the French Government of the loyal 
and moderate character of the German aims and 
that it will open the way for a quick understand- 
ing. The situation today is indeed such that the 
question of German equality and rights can no 
longer remain undecided. The necessity to solve 
this question may be concluded from the course 
and present status of the Geneva disarmament 
negotiations and, moreover, from the reasons 
which are connected with the general international 
situation. It will materially help in eliminating 
existing tensions and calming down the political 
situation if the military discrimination against 
Germany, which is resented by the German people 
as a humiliation and at the same time prevents 
the re-establishment of quiet equilibrium in 
Europe, finally disappears. 
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N SEPTEMBER 12, France replied to the 
O German memorandum of August 29 as 
follows: 

The French Government has received the docu- 
ment handed to the French Ambassador on Au- 
gust 29 by the German Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the presence of the Minister of the Reichswehr. 
This document seeks to open negotiations on the 
question raised at Geneva on July 22 by the Ger- 
man delegation. 

According to the terms of the communication 
made to our Ambassador at Berlin, the German 
Government desires first of all conversations with 
ourselves of a confidential character. It shows a 
desire for frankness to which the French Govern- 
ment wishes to reply without hesitation or mental 
reservation. 

One point must be fixed first of all, as it is at 
the basis of the note of August 29. The German 
Government invokes the eventual insufficiency of 
the disarmament conference with regard to the 
methods adopted and the extent of the results ob- 
tained. This observation is found reproduced sev- 
eral times in the public declarations of the Minister 
of the Reichswehr. It is cited in the ninth and 
final paragraph of the German note. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that this 
opinion is anticipated and is not authorized by a 
just appreciation of the efforts already made. The 
government of the French Republic is conscious of 
having done all it possibly could to enable a reg- 
ular evolution of the work of the conference. 

When the month of June, it was apparent that 
the efforts of all but one of the commissions had 
produced very insufficient results, the French Gov- 
ernment tried to rectify the situation by means of 
negotiations engaged in under the authority of the 
bureau of the conference. It permitted the French 
thesis of security to be reserved for a later date. 
As the rapporteur, M. Benes, pointed out, it con- 
sented to the same delay in the examination of 
this thesis as was asked by Germany for the ex- 
amination of her claim to equality of rights. 


Military Budget Cut Cited 


France gave, furthermore, an example of her de- 
sire to reduce armaments in obtaining a vote by 
the French Parliament, reduction by 1,500,000,000 
francs her military expenditure, a reduction which 
corresponds approximately to the abandoned rep- 
aration annuity. And at Geneva the French Gov- 
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ernment spared no effort, either to enable the first 
conference to reach conclusions or to trace the 
program of the second part and to facilitate the 
examination of certain problems, such as those 
which were outlined in the wide proposals of 
President Hoover. 

To the diverse interpretations which have been 
given to our actions, we oppose these facts: The 
French Government, under its reservation for the 
internationalization of civil aviation, has proposed 
the total interdiction of aerial bombardment and 
has accepted its suppression on the battlefield. For 
the future work of the conference, the French 
Government maintains the same attitude. Its 
doctrine derives from Article VIII of the (League 
of Nations) covenant, which specifies that the 
maintenance of peace demands the reduction of 
national armaments, and it asks the preparation 
by the Council of plans for this reduction which 
shall take into account the geographic situation 
and special conditions of each state. 


French Doctrine Restated 


This text fixes the rules to which the French 
Government adheres. Our doctrine is that we 
must stretch forward, not toward particular re- 
armaments, but toward general and controlled 
disarmaments. If such a program is to be effec- 
tively realized, it must be by steps. That was 
recognized by the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions in decisions in 1927 to which the representa- 
tives of Germany adhered. The disarmament con- 
ference proclaimed it solemnly in its resolution 
of April, 1932. 

If, alleging that the results to be hoped for from 
the convention in preparation appear bound to be 
insufficient, the German Government declares it- 
self determined to modify its own armament 
status, it will not only fail to observe the precise 
obligations of the treaty which it signed, but by 
its attitude it will render impossible a realization 
of the general disarmament which it declares it 
desires. The aim is to arrive at a convention giv- 
ing the peoples real guarantees of peace. If Ger- 
many intends to collaborate with France, as with 
other countries, for this work, to negotiate for it, 
to discuss it, nothing is more legitimate or more 
desirable. 

In these future studies France intends to asso- 
ciate herself in sincerity and in a liberal spirit 
which will permit the establishment of what 
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should be the status of Germany in the general 
status of a peace placed under the protection of 
arbitration control. 

The question must first be examined in its 
juridic form. The German Government itself 
raised this legal difficulty in its note by opposing 
what it describes as “the status of Versailles” to 
the eventual status of the disarmament conven- 
tion. By this distinction it raises at the same time 
a legal problem and a basic problem. 

On the first point the German Government 
claims the problem is settled. It declares the dis- 
armament convention should be substituted ipso 
jure for the Treaty of Versailles and that no spe- 
cial distinction should be made for Germany. 

Juridically, the French Government cannot ac- 
cept this thesis. There is neither in Part 5 of the 
treaty nor in the Covenant of the League any 
clause according to which a general limitation of 
armaments should involve the suppression of a 
stipulation of a permanent character inscribed in 
the treaty. Under this legal reserve France agrees 
to collaborate on her side in the examination of 
this problem on the same ground as all others 
interested, with the wish to see taken into account 
in future texts the progress which shall have been 
realized by the work of the conference. 


French Course Is Outlined 


In so far as the second point is concerned, that 
is to say, the contents of the convention, or in 
other terms the basic subject submitted for the 
work of the Geneva conference, the French Gov- 
ernment has no difficulty in setting down the rule 
which it will follow. Itself, it is desirous of light- 
ening to the fullest possible degree the burden of 
armaments on peoples and especially on the 
French people. It will go further and further on 
the road to disarmament as it finds more guaran- 
tees in the general organization of peace. 

France has been reproached with the usage 
which she makes of the idea and the word security. 
It must always be recalled that it is an expression 
which is used in the covenant. It is a necessity 
which the German Government itself invokes when 
it writes with indisputable truth that Germany has 
a right to her national security. It is that guaran- 
tee which must be secured to all nations, small and 
large, by establishing international control of arma- 
ments by generalizing arbitration and by secur- 
ing effective execution of its sentences. 

Recent declarations which derive authority 
from the official status of their author have in- 
dicated that France, by supporting this thesis, has 
sought to cover with it disguised imperialism. 
Nothing is more inexact. France claims no privi- 
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lege for herself; she asks only her legitimate part 
in a security extended to all. She has in this 
matter made positive proposals, either in 1924 
with the protocol or recently in suggesting the or- 
ganization of an international force. 


Pledges Study of Suggestions 


The interests in these proposals is shown by the 
difficulty which is found in seeking solutions along 
other roads. But on this subject, as on all which 
derive from the disarmament conference, discus- 
sion is still open. Not only does France agree to 
give full study to the future suggestions of Ger- 
many, but she invites them, as she does those of 
other states. And nothing would appear to her 
more useful for the pacification of the world than 
the collaboration of these two great countries, 
which would become reconciled in their search for 
the good of all and which would jointly obtain 
the thanks of all nations. 


Juridic Arguments Set Forth 


These principles established, the French Gov- 
ernment, with equal frankness, will give its 
opinion on the second element contained in the 
German note of Aug. 29. In its seventh para- 
graph this note lays down various organization 
changes which it would expect, such as grading 
down the active service period of training for the 
special militia. 

So as to be sure not to interpret this text errone- 
ously, the French Government has studied the de- 
tailed information furnished by the Minister of the 
Reichswehr to The New York Times of Aug. 8 con- 
cerning a review of their “Heimatdienst,” and on 
Sept. 1 to a correspondent of the (Italian) news- 
paper Resto del Carlino. There the full claim is 
made for Germany of airplanes, tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery, anti-aircraft guns, submarines, airplane car- 
riers and battleships. There is no doubt that here 
we are dealing with rearmament. 


Far-Reaching Effect Seen 


It must be observed at once that this rearmament 
will inevitably extend to all states which by treaties 
are subjected to a régime analagous to that of Ger- 
many. As immediate consequence, therefore, the 
whole problem of Central and Eastern Europe will 
be raised; it is on that large basis that the arma- 
ments race would recommence. All Europe is, 
therefore, directly interested in the question put 
to France, which cannot make an_ individual 
reply on so large a problem. 

Furthermore, it is evident that Germany, by ex- 
tending her claims to naval armaments, as con- 
firmed in the declarations made Aug. 29 to M. 
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Francois-Poncet, the French Ambassador at Berlin, 
by Ministers von Neurath and von Schleicher 
would affect the whole status of the naval powers. 
Thus, imprudence in one particular reply would 
engage the military status of the whole world. 
This view cannot but be shared by responsible 
statesmen. 

If Germany persists in her intentions, it is a 
general action which cannot be taken. On what 
grounds? It must be on that on which the dis- 
armament conference is operating. That, first of 
all, because the German demand is directly con- 
trary to the essential object of this conference, 
which is to seek reductions, and not increased 
armaments. Further, because at this conference 
there are seated delegates of nations which are 
not parties to the treaties of peace. 


Consultations Held Necessary 


The necessary negotiations could certainly not 
be undertaken, or even begun without consulta- 
tion among the powers adhering to the confidence 
pact of July 13, 1932. Germany is one of those 
who formally adhered to this text, which, in 
Article 2, says the contracting powers intend to 
work together and with the other delegations at 
Geneva to seek a solution of the problem of dis- 
armament which shall be advantageous and equita- 
ble for all interested powers. 

Furthermore, the discussion is dominated by the 
Treaty of Versailles, which cannot be unilaterally 
modified, and by Article 164, second paragraph, 
which says: “Germany undertakes, on her admis- 
sion as a member of the League, that the arma- 
ments fixed in the said tables should not be ex- 
ceeded and shall remain subject to modification 
by the Council of the League, whose decisions she 
has undertaken strictly to observe.” 

This text is commented on in a letter by the 
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president of the peace conference in reply to the 
German observations. After having outlined cer- 
tain modifications of the military clauses of the 
treaty this document says: 

“No change in the constitution of armaments, 
as laid down by the treaty, will be permitted until 
Germany shall have been admitted to the League 
of Nations, which may consent to such modifica- 
tions as will appear desirable.” 


Pledges Faith to League Statute 


The League of Nations is the only judge. 
France cannot fail in the engagements which she 
has taken toward the League of Nations, and it 
is before it that she will, if necessary, expound 
the reasons which prevent her agreeing to the 
rearmament of Germany. France will in all cir- 
cumstances remain faithful to the statute of the 
League of Nations. 

Moreover, she cannot by restricted negotiations 
risk doing injury to the rights of the United States, 
to which the benefits of dispositions laid down in 
Part 5 of the Treaty of Versailles are assured in 
the treaty of peace signed between the United 
States and Germany on Aug. 25, 1921. 

Finally, since the German Government expresses 
a desire for peace, in which we associate ourselves, 
the French Government calls attention to the 
danger resulting from measures which might pro- 
voke sooner or later a return of the armaments 
race or the reawakening of militarism. At Lau- 
sanne, France consented in the general interest to 
sacrifices which impartial observers have recug- 
nized. She thinks that within the existing engage- 
ments it is possible for her to work with Ger- 
many in a search for a new status which will not 
be a return to the ancient procedure of prepara- 
tion for war, but will mark progress in the organi- 
zation of peace. 





Twenty-Eighth Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at Geneva, 


July 20-26, 1932 


Chapter I. 


Resolutions Adopted 
I 


Synthetic Plan for the Codification of 
World Law 


HE XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 

ence, after hearing the report of M. Henri La 
Fontaine (Belgium), recommends to the atten- 
tion of the Groups of the Draft Code of World 
Law which follows this resolution, and requests 
the Committee on Juridical Questions to make a 
methodical study of the different Chapters of this 
Code, with a view to submitting to successive 
Conferences of the Union proposals likely to 
forward the development of the unification of 
World Law. 


DRAFT CODE OF WORLD LAW 
PRELIMINARY TITLE 


Rights and duties of States, collectivities and 
individuals. 


TITLE ONE 
Public world law. 
Chapter I 
Organs of deliberative or legislative power. 
I. Assembly of States. 
II. Representative assembly. 
III. Annexed deliberative offices. 
IV. Permanent committees. 


Chapter II 


Organs of executive or administrative power. 
I. Executive council. 
II. Administrative secretariat. 


Chapter III 


Organ of judicial power. 
I. Amicable jurisdiction. 

(a) Good offices. Mediation. 
(b) Commissions of enquiry. 
(c) Conciliation boards. 

II. Arbitral jurisdiction. 

III. Contentious jurisdiction. 

IV. Repressive jurisdiction. 


TITLE Two 
Persons and things. 
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Collective and individual persons. 
I. States. Dominions. Colonies. 
II. Regional collectivities. Minorities. 
III. Other collectivities with world or extra-na- 
tional interests. 
IV. Natural persons. 
(a) World citizenship. 
(b) Right to vital liberties. 


Chapter II 
Natural things and forces. 


I. National territories. 

II. Non-national property. 
(a) High seas. Territories without sovereign. 
(b) Within certain limits: Territorial sea. 

Straits. Rivers. Canals. 

(c) Certain aerial zones. 
(d) Certain natural products. 

III. Natural forces. 


TITLE THREE 


World civil law. 
(Relations and obligations.) 


Chapter I 


Representation of public collectivities. 


I. Representation of States. 

(a) Ambassadors, Ministers, Chargés d’Af- 
faires. 

(b) Consuls General. Consuls. 

(c) Attachés and various delegates. 

II. Representation of States in relation to the 
world organisation and representation of 
the world organisation in relation to States. 

III. Other representations. 


Chapter II 
Nature of relations, in particular: 


I. Intellectual and cultural relations. 
II. Economic and social relations. 
III. Financial and monetary relations. 
IV. Itinerary relations (by road, by water, by 
air, by railway, by wire, by waves). 
V. Health relations. 
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Chapter III 
Forms of relations. 
Treaties and conventions. 
(a) Conclusion. Ratification. Execution. 
(b) Non-observance. 
(c) Modification. Denunciation. 
(d) Termination. 


TITLE Four 
World repressive law. 


Chapter I 


General principles. 


Chapter II 


Nature of infringements. 
I. Infringements committed by States. 


II. Infringements committed by individuals. 


Chapter III 
Questions of procedure. 
I. Public international action and action for 
reparation of damage. 
II. Competence. 
III. Enquiry and judgment. 


Chapter IV 
Sanctions. 
I. Nature of sanctions. 
(a) Sanctions applicable to States. 
(6) Sanctions applicable to individuals. 
(c) Sanctions applicable to legal persons and 
other organised collectivities. 
II. Execution of sanctions. 


II 


Limitation of the Manufacture of Dan- 
gerous Drugs 


A 


Whereas the Geneva Convention of July 13, 
1931, on the Limitation of the Manufacture of 
Narcotic Drugs represents a serious step forward 
in the fight against the abuse of drugs of addiction, 

Whereas this Convention has been signed by 
forty-four States, including all the manufacturing 
States, while as yet it has only been ratified by 
three States (two accessions), 

Whereas twenty-five ratifications, including four 
ratifications by manufacturing countries, are neces- 
sary in order that the Convention may enter into 
force, 

And whereas, according to the Protocol of the 
Convention, July 13, 1933, has been fixed as the 
last possible date for the entry into force of the 
Convention, 
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The XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
urges all the Groups of the Union to take the 
necessary steps with their Governments and in 
their Parliaments in order to obtain that the Con- 
vention be ratified by their Governments as quickly 
as possible, and at the latest by April 13, 1933. 


B 


The Conference also invites the Groups of the 
Union whose countries have not ratified the 
Geneva Conventions of 1925 to take the necessary 
steps in order to obtain such ratification. 


III 


Security Problems 
a) General Problems 


I 


The XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

considering that the Paris Pact of August 27, 
1928, lays down the principle of the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, 

considering, nevertheless, that it is desirable that 
the signatory States should endeavour to render 
efficacious the solemn engagement contained in 
that treaty, 

considering that the creation of a consultative 
body to pronounce itself, when the need arises, 
upon the scope and application of the Paris Pact, 
is to be regarded as a first measure to be taken 
for that purpose, 

asks the National Groups to take steps with 
their respective Governments with a view to con- 
certed action with regard to the creation of such 
a body. 

II 


Considering that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations still admits war in certain cases, 

considering, on the other hand, that the Paris 
Pact proclaims the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy by all the signatory 
States, 

the XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

recalls the past resolutions of the Union and in 
particular the resolution adopted by the Bern- 
Geneva Conference in 1924 in which it proclaimed 
the outlawry of war, 

and, seeing that it is highly desirable that every 
possibility of resorting to war should henceforth 
be eliminated, 

asks the National Groups to take action with 
their respective Governments with a view to their 
causing the Covenant of the League of Nations 
to be re-cast in such a way as to make only peace- 
ful methods permissible for the settlement of all 
international disputes. 
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Il 


The XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
considering that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations provides for a system of sanctions to be 
applied against a State resorting to war in viola- 
tion of the stipulations of the Covenant, 

notices, nevertheless, that the present over- 
armed condition of the world renders the applica- 
tion of those sanctions impossible in numerous 
cases, and particularly 

a) if the countries involved in the conflict have 
already ordered a general mobilisation of their 
military forces, since that mobilisation in itself 
constitutes a very serious threat of war; 

b) if the country or countries having violated 
the Covenant are powerfully armed, in which event 
the action of the League of Nations would meet 
with very great difficulties. 

This being so, the XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Conference once again declares that a sub- 
stantial reduction of armaments is indispensable 
for the establishment of peace between the na- 
tions and for the free working of the machinery 
of pacification. 


IV 


The XXVIIIth Conference reminds the Na- 
tional Groups of the resolution in which the Lon- 
don Conference of 1930 warmly recommended 
those countries which have not yet done so to 
accede without reservation to the General Act of 
Geneva of September 26, 1928, which provides for 
the peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes. 

It also calls the attention of the National 
Groups to the Convention of 1930 for Financial 
Assistance to States victims of an aggression and 
to the General Convention of 1931 for developing 
the means of preventing war, both of which Con- 
ventions are intended to increase the security of 
States. It asks them to take action with their 
respective Parliaments and Governments in order 
to hasten the ratification of these Conventions if 
ratification has not yet taken place. 


b) Harmonisation of the Internal Law 
of States with the new principles 
of the Law of Peace 


The XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

recognizing that if the law of peace is to be 
formulated the internal law of States must be 
brought into harmony with the principles con- 
tained in the international treaties for the preven- 
tion and repression of war, 

noting that the work of harmonisation is 
being carried through in certain countries and 
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that other States are planning to take it in hand, 

recalling the fact that the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union had, already in 1924, in the resolutions of 
its Conference at Bern and Geneva, considered 
certain aspects of this problem, 

noting with satisfaction that the question of the 
harmonisation of internal law with the principles 
of the law of peace has been placed on the agenda 
of the Disarmament Conference; 


I 


Proposes to the National Groups that they shall 
place before their respective Parliaments draft 
amendments to their internal law with the object 
of: 

A 

inserting in their Constitutions, and in those in 
particular which still regard war as a legal institu- 
tion, stipulations providing for : 1) the prohibi- 
tion to conclude treaties of an offensive character, 
or any arrangement on the part of one State for 
the purpose of providing help of any kind whatso- 
ever to another State if the latter resort to war as 
an instrument of national policy; 2) the obliga- 
tion to resort to peaceful methods only for the 
settlement of all international disputes, except in 
the case of legitimate defence or of participation 
in joint action as provided for in the treaties; 


B 

introducing into penal legislation provisions for 
the punishment of: 1) persons violating the con- 
stitutional stipulations mentioned above; 2) per- 
sons inciting the country to war by writing, 
speech or any other form of publicity, or who, 
either by deliberately disseminating false news or 
false documents, or by fraudulent machinations, 
have disturbed international relations or increased 
the tension between certain countries; 


II 
Calls the atention of the National Groups to the 
legislative texts and draft laws reproduced in the 
annex to M. Pella’s report; 


Ill 

Expresses the wish that the League of Nations 
may fully realise the expediency of concluding an 
international convention 

a) providing for the introduction into the penal 
legislation of a large number of countries of stipu- 
lations for the incrimination of incitement to war 
and other individual facts quoted above (Point 
i, B: 2); 

b) ensuring the most efficacious co-operation 
between all States with a view to the universal 
prevention and repression of such acts; 
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Requests the Committee on Juridical Questions: 

a) to study the question of introducing the ref- 
erendum, in case of declaration of war, into the 
constitutions of States; 

b) to present to the next Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference a report on the results which may 
have been obtained by the Disarmament Confer- 
ence with regard to the harmonisation of internal 
law with the new principles of the law of peace, 
and on the progress made in that field. 


IV 


General Disarmament Conference 


I 


The XXVIIIth Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, 

recalling the constant interest which the Union 
has devoted to problems of disarmament and to 
propaganda for the General Conference for the 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments now 
meeting at Geneva, notes 

that at the time of the General Debate with 
which the Conference opened, it was possible to 
conclude from that Debate and from the proposals 
which were presented to it, that there was a firm 
desire on the part of the great majority of States 
to reach certain positive results which should con- 
stitute a first decisive stage on the road to. gen- 
eral disarmament, 

but that the hopes thus raised have been put to 
a hard test by the hesitations and reservations 
which have marked this first phase of the work 
of the Conference. 

The Conference is however happy to see that 
the bold and constructive proposals presented 
by President Hoover have given a fresh impulse 
to the work of the Conference. It welcomes with 
particular satisfaction, since they are in con- 
formity with the theses which have always been 
upheld by the Inter-Parliamentary Union, two of 
the principles upon which the Hoover plan is 
based, namely: 

a) Broad cuts, i.e., of one-third, in the present 
armaments level, implying an immediate reduction 
of expenditure; 

b) Absolute abolition of the most specifically 
aggressive arms, “thereby increasing the compara- 
tive strength of the power of defence,” 

On July 23rd the Disarmament Conference 
made known its first conclusions. 

In the spirit of the Hoover proposals it takes up 
the question of the prohibition of aerial bombard- 
ment and of the international control of civil 
aviation, which would imply the suppression of 
all material for bombing and the prohibition of all 
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preparation with a view to the use of such ma- 
terial. 

Without entering into the other details of the 
resolution, and while taking into account the diffi- 
culties facing such a conference as that for Dis- 
armament, the Inter-Parliamentary Conference is 
forced to place on record that the results obtained 
are still far removed from those which the peoples 
are entitled to hope for and to demand, and from 
the conclusions which the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council adopted on April 4th, 1932, in the name 
of the Unior. itself. 

The Conference considers that a new effort must 
be made. It notes with satisfaction that the Dis- 
armament Conference looks to the establishment 
of a permanent organisation which would enable 
further advances to be made. Thus the quantita- 
tive and qualitative reductions of armaments will 
have to be more closely defined and a national and 
international control of armaments will have to be 
organised. That control must bear more espe- 
cially upon military expenditure and upon public 
and private manufacture of armaments. The con- 
trol must be so efficacious as to eliminate every 
possibility of dissimulation and to remove every 
reason for mistrust. 

The Conference recalls the fact that it has never 
separated the question of the general reduction of 
armaments from that of the development of the 
security of States, more especially as assured by 
arbitration and by the obligation to resort solely 
to peaceful methods of settling disputes, and by 
mutual and general assistance against an aggressor. 

It invites all the national Groups of the Union 
to bring pressure to bear upon their respective 
Governments in order that the latter may not stop 
short at theoretical declarations but may go for- 
ward more resolutely along the road of realisation. 
The Governments must be asked not only to 
respect the truce proclaimed by the Conference, 
but also to reduce to the greatest possible extent 
their military expenditure. 

The Conference counts upon the national Groups 
to obtain the support of public opinion for the 
principles defined by the Union. It appeals to the 
Governments asking them promptly to apply those 
principles and thus give satisfaction to the wishes 
of the peoples and to contribute a first remedy to 
the economic crisis under which the world is labor- 
ing. 

II 

The Conference approves the resolution adopted 

by the Council on April 4th, 1932. 





III 


The Conference instructs the Bureau to transmit 
this resolution to all the national Groups of the 
Union and to all the Parliaments and Governments 
of the world. 








News in Brief 

















Tue CENTRAL EuROPEAN OBSERVER, published in 
Prague, notes in a recent issue that interest in the 
Czech language and literature is growing in 
America. Among the universities where, accord- 
ing to this paper, lectures in Czech are given, are 
the State University at Cleveland, the State Uni- 
versity at Austin, Texas, Creigkton University and 
St. May’s, Nebraska. They are also given at high 
schools in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Hous- 
ton, and other places. 


A REFORMED PENAL CODE was approved by the 
Spanish Cortes on September 6. It contains the 
provision that the maximum penalty which can be 
imposed for any offence is that of 30 years’ im- 
prisonment. The death penalty and life im- 
prisonment are abolished. These sentences may 
only be applied in future in cases which come 
under military jurisdiction. 


Tue Quay at the port of Bakar on the Dalmatian 
coast in Yugoslavia has been named after President 
Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia. 


AMONG THE LITTLE ADVERTISED but important 
meetings taking place in Geneva this summer was 
that of the League’s Committee on International 
Cooperation. With what astonishment would the 
founders of the Peace Movement have listened to 
reports of international students’ societies, of ex- 
changes of school-children by thousands, of the 
many studies in international politics, and of the 
use of the radio and cinema for education in 
world understanding ! 

AN INQuIRY by the Committee on International 
Cooperation has elicited the information that in 
practically every country of the world there is a 
vigorous movement on the part of teachers and 
historians to revise incorrect text-books so as 
to approach truth objectively and to avoid mis- 
representations of other nations. 
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POLISH AND GERMAN BROADCASTING COMPANIES 
have agreed mutually to avoid provocative broad- 
casts and to encourage those that make for amity. 
This is significant in view of German-Polish fric- 
tion. 


CxInA, in spite of her many recent troubles, has 
never relaxed her efforts to reconstruct her educa- 
tional system, with the aid of a League committee, 
nor failed to provide the necessary funds. 


Two TREATIES designed to improve the treat- 
ment of wounded and of prisoners during hos- 
tilities were signed for the United States and forty- 
six other countries in Geneva, July 27, 1929. The 
treaties became operative for the United States, 
August 4, 1932, through proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. It was already in effect in forty-two of 
the other signatory states. 


Mme. Curie, co-discoverer with her husband of 
radium, has established a Radium Institute in her 
native Poland, at Varsovie. The Institue de Ra- 
dium in Paris, also established by Mme. Curie, is 
connected with the Institute Pasteur, under the 
administration of the faculty of sciences. 


AMONG THE REMARKABLE new projects for high- 
ways is one which will be opened this fall in 
Italy. It is a fifty-mile road connecting Florence 
with the Mediterranean, 32.5 feet wide and 
crossed nowhere by other roads or railway tracks. 
Connections with other roads are made only at 
stated points in towns along the route. 


THE MENTAL ATTITUDES, health and general con- 
duct of children, as influenced by the motion pic- 
ture has been for several years the subject of in- 
quiry by a Motion Picture Research Council, 
which will publish its findings early in 1933. Dr. 
John Grier Hibben, former president of Princeton, 
has lately accepted the chairmanship of the Coun- 
cil. 


THE FIRST of a series of “peace” stamps was is- 
sued in Paris in July. It is a 1!4-franc stamp for 
foreign mail and bears a feminine figure with olive 
branch, instead of the familiar figure of Marianne 
sowing grain. Other countries are said to be pre- 
paring peace stamps in a general propaganda 
against war. 


Tue Wortp Court decided, August 11, against 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, in a suit 
brought by them against Lithuania because of 
certain political events in Memel last winter. 
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Memel, a seaport on the Baltic between Lithuania 
and East Prussia, was detached from Germany by 
the treaty of Versailles, and enjoys autonomy un- 
der Lithuanian sovereignty. The four powers are 
the guarantors of autonomy in Memel. 


THE Wortp Court decided, August 3, against 
the Norwegian demand that Danish police be re- 
fused authority in that part of Greenland occupied 
by Norway. Certain elements in the decision, how- 
ever, are not displeasing to Norway, which hopes 
for a later decision by the World Court as to actual 
sovereignty in Greenland. 


STRAINED RELATIONS between Poland and Dan- 
zig are somewhat lessened through the signing of 
two protocols, on August 11. The first regulates 
the entry of Polish naval units into the port of 
Danzig; the second binds both parties to try to 
influence their citizens to discontinue all unfriendly 
acts and propaganda against each other. It is 
hoped that the new port agreement will enable 
Poland to use the ship-yards and port of Danzig, 
to the convenience and relief of both Danzig and 
Poland. 


Sicnor Granpi, who resigned from the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and who was re- 
called from the Arms Conference in Geneva at the 
same time, was, in July, appointed Ambassador 
to London. 


A Goop-Wi1t Concress and the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches will take 
place in New York City, November 10-12. 


WHILE STATESMEN, DIPLOMATS AND EDUCATORS 
were working cooperatively to arrange improve- 
ments in our body, social and politic, this past 
summer, a single scientist with only one assistant 
worked in the admittedly universal field of science. 
On August 18, Professor Piccard of Belgium made 
his second balloon ascent into the earth’s strato- 
sphere. The exact nature of his discoveries is not 
yet known; but it is quite likely that among other 
results, greater ease and speed of travel may be 
accomplished. 


THE SPANISH CorTEs, having granted auton- 
omy to the Catalan state within the Spanish re- 
public, has spent much of the summer over the 
articles governing details of the arrangement. 
Barcelona will, of course, be the Capital of Cata- 
lonia, which is to be governed by a Generalitat, 
consisting of a Parliament, an Executive Council, 
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and a President. The President will represent the 
state in its relations with the Spanish Republic. 
Catalonia will be responsible for internal order, 
but the Republic will police the borders. The 
new state may create and maintain her own 
schools, with some reservations as to the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona. 


Tue Battic states, Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
tonia, postponing their efforts to include Finland 
and Poland, have lately entered into an economic 
union to better their business conditions through 
a common currency and the removal of trade bar- 
riers. In an area about equal to that of Minne- 
sota the three states have a combined population 
of some 5,000,000. 


POLAND’s SIGNATURE of a non-aggression pact 
with Soviet Russia and negotiations between Ru- 
mania and the Soviet Union toward a similar 
agreement give hope that hundreds of miles of 
Russia’s western boundary may soon cease to be 
an armed camp. Poland is withholding ratifica- 
tion of the pact with Soviet Russia until Ru- 
mania and the Union reach a similar agreement, 
but the latter two are negotiating about their Bess- 
arabian dispute with an earnestness which promises 
to bring results. 


ARGENTINA AND Uruccuay agreed, September 12, 
to resume diplomatic relations, which were 
abruptly interrupted two months ago. Among 
other salutary consequences of normal relations, it 
is hoped that the group of neutrals interested in 
negotiating peace between Bolivia and Paraguay in 
the Chaco dispute, will be able to work in closer 
cooperation. 


GENERAL ABELARDO L. Ropricuez, a powerful 
military figure in Mexico, was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of that State on September 4, soon after Con- 
gress had accepted the resignation, on account of 
ill-health, of former President Pasqual Ortiz Rubio. 


THE REPORT of the Second Commission of the 
American Conference on Institutions for the Estab- 
lishment of International Justice appeared in the 
June number of Wor tp Arrarrs on page 64. Since 
the publication of the report, the Commission has 
been kind enough to furnish Wortp AFFaIrRs with 
a bibliography relating to its work as follows: 


William S. Culbertson, International Economic 
Policies. (Appleton, New York, 1925.) 

Final Report of the World Economic Conference. 
(League of Nations Document, 1927.) 
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Harold G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky, War Debts 
and World Prosperity. (The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1932.) 

Sir Arthur Salter, Recovery: The Second Effort. 
(Century Co., New York, 1932.) 

Walter Lippman and William S. Scroggs, The 
United States in World Affairs, 1931. (Council 
on Foreign Relations, New York, 1932.) 

George W. Edwards, International Trade Finance. 
(Holt and Company, New York, 1924.) 

Herbert Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker. (Coun- 
cil on Foreion Relations, New York, 1930.) 

Ralph A. Young, The International Financial Posi- 
tion of the United States. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1929.) 

International Gold Problem. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, 1931.) 

Felix Morley, The Society of Nations. (The 
Brookings Institution, 1932.) . 

John Donaldson, International Economic Rela- 
tions. (Longmans, Green Co., New York, 1928.) 

Benjamin B. Wallace and Lynn R. Edminster, /n- 
ternational Control of Raw Materials. (The 
Brookings Institution, 1930.) 

George Soule, A Planned Society. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1932.) 

Lew L. Lorwin, The Need for World Economic 
Planning. (American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York, 1931.) 

International Unemployment. (International In- 
dustrial Relations Institute, The Hague, Holland, 
1932.) 

International Competitiun in Labor Conditions 
and the Maintenance of .Labor Standards. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, March, 
1926.) 

The International Labor Organization: The First 
Decade. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1931.) 

International Migration. (National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York 1929.) 








Book Reviews 


Tue Socrety or Nations, ITs OrRGANIZA- 
TION AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Felix Morley. Pp. 657 and 
index. Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1932. Price $3.50. 


The picture which adorns the jacket of 
this book fitly symbolizes the League of 
Nations as Mr. Morley treats it. The il- 


lustration, a panorama completely sur- 
rounding the covers, depicts the partially 
constructed buildings of the League, still in 
process of erection on Lake Geneva, broad 
and ambitious in plan, with foundations 
well under way and superstructure in skele- 
ton above. It is as a growing and develop- 
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ing structure that Mr. Morley portrays the 
League. He directs his attention to its 
constitutional development, modestly call- 
ing his work a preliminary essay. 

The book is a study not so much of what 
the League does as what it is. Yet it is 
by observation of events and their handling 
by the League that one oftentimes discovers 
where the Covenant has become flex- 
ible, and where it needs amendment or addi- 
tion. The author of the book is interested 
to find by all these means the direction in 
which this tremendous experiment in human 
cooperation is at this time tending. He 
refers to the crisis of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute as one of the events which has 
served to clear the emotional atmosphere 
and to reveal many facts as to what the 
League can and can not do. 

Mr. Morley has carried on the research 
which underlies this attractive and accurate 
book with the aid of many workers in 
Geneva, with the assistance of the Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, and of the Jmstitut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, 
where he was matriculated as a student. 
Finally since his return to America he has 
had the assistance of an expert committee 
of the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C., which publishes the book. 

The work is divided in two parts the 
titles of which sufficiently indicate its scope. 
Part I, The League in Preparation; Part 
II, The League in Being. The Covenant, a 
list of League Committees and an index 
follow. The book is destined to be perhaps 
the best to date of the references on the 
League. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEACE IDEA AND OTHER 
Essays, by Benjamin F. Trueblood. Pp. 234 
and index. Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 
Price, $1.50, 


Dr. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society from 1892 till his last illness in 1915, was, 
during that time, bv virtue of his office, the guid- 
ing head of the entire American peace movement. 
It was under his leadership that the Society’s head- 
quarters were removed to Washington, to be in 
closer touch with national and international move- 
ments. He edited, enlarged and largely himself 
wrote the ApvocaTEe oF Peace. He was often on 
the platform, as the suitable representative of the 
peace ideal. 

A busy man, therefore, but a scholar; steeped in 
history, but with a long vision ahead; himself a 
Quaker, but tolerant with all who were concerned 
for a saner world order, Dr. Trueblood’s utter- 
ances, even though made during that era that was 
ended by the world war, still merit thoughtful 
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attention. His family has gathered in this small 
book some of the more significant among his many 
editorials and addresses. One who reads them 
afresh is instantly impressed with the strong, simple 
style, the dignity and clarity of thought, and, 
especially in such addresses as that given at the 
New England peace congress, 1910, the rush of 
earnest conviction, which, without sentimentality, 
yet poured into his audiences emotions leading to 
purpose. 

These essays cover The Hague Conferences, 
Limitation of Armaments, several biographical 
topics related to the peace movement, some re- 
ligious subjects of the same sort, and, we are glad 
to note, “William Penn’s Holy Experiment,” for 
which there is still considerable demand, and which 
is otherwise out of print. 


Tue Epic or AMERICA, by James Truslow Adams. 
Pp. 417 and index. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1931. Price, $3.75. 


“T see thy light lighting and thy shadow shadow- 
ing.” So wrote Walt Whitman of the ship Democ- 
racy. “Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O 
ship—is steadied by thy spars.” With a similar 
vision, Adams here takes up the story of America, 
already begun in his previous books on New Eng- 
land. 

This volume, however, goes back to beginnings, 
with the aborigines, north and south, and their 
probable view of the ever pressing menace of white 
invasion. 

But the work is more than a factual history of 
America. It is especially a biography of the 
“American dream’”—that dream which the author 
variously alludes to in some fifty or more passages, 
but which he perhaps best defines as a “dream of a 
better, richer and happier life for all our citizens 
of every rank.” This he believes to be our greatest 
contribution to the thought of the world. And so, 
in broad, bold outline he sketches a picture, which 
is in the main so true, so artistic, so eternal that it 
may well be called epic. 

The influence of the frontier upon the American 
dream, the power of natural resources, of the in- 
dustrial revolution, of the recent unavoidable con- 
tacts with the old world and the passing of the 
frontier, all seem to bring us to the close of an era. 
Now, asks the author, is the idealism of the 
“dream” inextricably involved with the ugly scars 
left by our centuries of conquest? In the epilogue 
he sounds a ringing challenge to attack the long 
and arduous road we have yet to journey in order 
to raise the level of the common man; to build 
better instead of bigger, that the dream may come 
true in a future as shining as the past has been 
majestic. 


EssENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Fred- 
erick A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray. Pp. 605 and 
index. Century Co., N. Y., 1932. Price, $3. 


Tue ENc.isH ConstitTuTIon, by Sir Maurice Amos. 
Pp. 194. Longmans, Green and Co., London- 
N. Y., 1930. Price, $1.40. 


The American book is a study similar to, but 
more condensed than “The Introduction to Ameri- 
can Government,” written some time since by the 
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same authors. The style is clear and lively and 
marginal topic heads accompany the paragraphs. 

Nothing could better prepare one for an under- 
standing of foreign relations than a thorough 
grasp of the fundamentals underlying one’s own 
government. Therefore this book has a special 
value for the times. Interesting comparisons, too, 
are made here and there, with the system prevail- 
ing in England. Indeed our own system is seen to 
be gradually developing and becoming more flex- 
ible, in spite of the relatively inflexible document 
upon which it rests. 

The little handbook by Amos, one of the “Eng- 
lish Heritage” series, contains also some interesting 
comparisons. The English constitution, consisting 
of principles which are “in part statutory, in part 
founded on common law” and also largely on mere 
usage, is delightfully expounded by Amos. With 
a certain masterly levity the author introduces and 
closes the body of the book with a conversation 
between a native and a foreigner. The native has 
all the Englishman’s lightness of touch and sense of 
reality, when he says in one instance, “Our gov- 
ernment is a popular government, which means 
that it is strong, stable, opportunist, amateurish 
and hand-to-mouth.” 

The Constitution, which is conceived as the 
“rules which govern the government” is simply 
explained in its workings through Crown, King, 
Cabinet, Parliament and party All along one 
makes frequent brief excursions back into history 
to find the beginnings, sometimes quaint, some- 
times sweetly reasonable, for many present usages 
in English government. 

The two books, each a story of progress toward 
ordered freedom, offer many instances of similarity 
and of contrast, by which one may judge the com- 
parative merits of the two constitutional systems. 


THe BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
by Charles Hodges. Pp. 736 and index. John 
Wiley Sons, London, 1931. Price, $5. 


“International relations,” says Professor Hodges, 
of New York University, is now “everybody’s busi- 
ness.” It has become the “core of world life 
dominating the existence of all nations and their 
inhabitants.” The strategy of survival has been in 
all times man’s primary problem. It is no less so 
today. Against an implacable background of 
nature, modified by man only in minor fields, he 
must now study with all his intelligence, with a 
sure sense of reality to improve methods of getting 
along together. 

This means knowledge and it can not be in- 
spired, says this scholarly author, “by the senti- 
mentalism so heavy in the old peace movement. 
There is an urgent need for a fresh feeling for 
world affairs in terms of enlightened national citi- 
zenship.” Local, national and international values 
must now be geared to a concept of the unity of 
world life. 

The book, judicious and authoritative in matter, 
is graphically illustrated by sketches, plans and 
maps. Easy and interesting, therefore, to read, 
the book’s stimulus lies in its mighty sweep over 
the ages. We see ourselves as mankind, first 
swarming into nations, then between the stresses 
of competition and cooperation moving on toward 
a society of nations. We are revealed to our- 
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selves only midway in the long trek. The future, 
presumably holding justice, sane politics and 
peace, can not be quite clearly discerned. Per- 
haps for that very reason the element of suspense, 
as in the good mystery story, propels us on to 
the finding of solutions to present-day problems. 


UnIverSITY EXCHANGES IN Europe. Pp. 232 and 
index. League of Nations Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation. Distributed by the World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


This hand-book lists under the names of Euro- 
pean countries, alphabetically arranged, those or- 
ganizations or universities which have been estab- 
lished to promote international exchanges of stu- 
dents. 


Houmay Courses IN Europe, 1932. Pp. 55. 
League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, Paris, 1932. Price, 50 cents. 


For five years now this annual booklet has been 
of invaluable assistance to those English speaking 
persons who wish short courses abroad in lan- 
guage, art, literature, education, technology, 
science and the like. Information on the various 
universities is quite complete for the purpose. 
Subjects offered, fees, certificates, residence and 
other necessary information are arranged in paral- 
lel columns after the list of universities. 


Wuat’s Wronc WitH Taxation? by Jackson H. 
Ralston. Ingram Institute, San Diego, Calif. 
Pp. 190. Price, $1.50. 


The main proposition of this little book is that 
there is a right and a wrong about taxation, as 
about other relations of life. This is a fact, the 
author states, largely ignored by governments and 
writers on taxation. He discusses the action of 
states and subordinate communities in the field of 
taxation, leaving to one side for the most part 
the question of national taxation. The general 
thesis of the book is that taxation should be 
levied solely as a return for benefits received, and 
that land values are the only ones receiving bene- 
fits capable of measurement. 

A novel feature is a discussion of the difference 
between monopoly and privilege, showing that 
taxation upon privilege, as illustrated by ordinary 
land values, is possible; but that taxation upon 
monopoly is practically impossible, because it can 
so easily be shifted to the ultimate consumer. For 
monopoly and its attendant evils other remedies 
must, he believes, be sought. 

We commend the reading of this volume as a 
contribution to understanding of the science (if 
there be one) of taxation. 


PouiticaL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD, Parttia- 
MENTS, PARTIES AND Press, edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. Pp. 200. Harper & Bro., New 
York, 1932. Price, $2.50. 


The 1932 edition of this handbook, which since 
1929 has been produced annually by the Council 
on Foreign Affairs in New York City, is fully up 
to its predecessors in informational value. Alpha- 
betically arranged by countries, it lists, under 
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each, the political officials, as they stood on Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, the political parties, their tenets and 
leaders and the political affiliations of the conspicu- 
ous papers with names of their editors. 


ENGLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE 
EvuROPEAN GREAT Powers, by Alfred Francis 
Pribram. Pp. 152 and index of persons. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1931. 


Professor Pribram of the University of Vienna 
delivered this course of lectures at Oxford Uni- 
versity in the winter of 1929-30. He tells in 
them how the British policies from 1871 to 1914, 
as they met European foreign policies, look to a 
continental historian. The immediate causes of 
the World War he does not intentionally trace. 
But the tangle of international politics involving 
Disraeli, Bismark, Witte, Gladstone, Napoleon 
and hosts of later statesmen in Europe becomes 
freshly interesting when viewed by an impartial 
central European, especially so distinguished an 
observer. Incidentaily causes of the World War 
are continually visible, whether the author wills 
it or no. This adds another thread of interest 
to the fabric. 


PIONEERING FOR Peace, by Hebe Spaull. Pp. 152. 
Sheldon Press, London, 1931. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a delightfully written book for young 
folk, telling, in word picture form, of the progress 
toward world justice from Grotius down; of the 
forming of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau, and some of the work 
these institutions have done in regard to refu- 
gees, opium, slavery and aggression. Persons fig- 
ure largely in the narrative thus giving that hu- 
man interest that comes from biography. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IpEA. Documents and correspondence of Theo- 
dore Marburg, edited by John H. Latané. Two 
volumes. Macmillan, New York, 1932. Price, $8. 


Mr. Marburg was from the first one of the prime 
movers in the American group of the League to 
Enforce Peace, which sprang up early in the World 
War. He was untiringly active in its behalf. 
These two volumes reveal in his correspondence 
the rapid growth of the ideas which eventuated in 
the League of Nations. 

To many it may still seem that the “enforcing” 
clauses in the Covenant, as in the principles of the 
League to Enforce Peace, are directly out of war 
psychology, that they have proved to be and will 
further prove to be tragic hindrances to the better 
parts of the document. But, however history may 
finally judge that question, it is surely of historical 
value, as well as biographical interest, that these 
papers should be published. Many fine sepia por- 
traits intersperse the pages. 


Time Stoop St111, by Paul Cohen-Portheim. Pp. 
235. Dutton, New York, 1932. Price, $3. 


A strange, humorous, but striking picture of 
what an internment camp during the world war 
did to the men, some of them highly cultured, who 
found themselves thus herded together. 





